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P R E F A C E. 


T muſt be ſaperfluous to expre 

the high and grateful ſenſe the au- 
thor entertains of the honour 
on her, and the following wor by 
the great and noble names with which 
it is graced, neither her obligations, or 
her are leſſen d by her not 
bring the object of that bounty 


is 


Which, by ſome, has been extended 


with a charitable - wew ; theſe ſhe is 
convinced will not find the pleaſure, 
unavoidably arifing to themſelves from 
the exertion of their benevalence, di- 
miniſhed by their being made ac- 
| with the true motive to this 
method of : This the can- 
not do in a manner leſs tireſome to 
F 
a 2 7 


2 PR E F ACE. 
infecting her anſwer to the anxious 


WR of a friend on ſeeing her firſt 
advertiſement in the public pa mw 


My Dea Farewp, 


HE earneſt manner in which 
you defire immediately toknow 
my reaſon for an advertiſement you 
expreſs: ſo great a diſapprobation of, 
together with the obliging; and moſt 


Having Gd you * I 


* 


The PREFACE. 


muſt beg that your opinion upon the 
N= lor while folgende, 
and before you condemn the method 
of my intended publication, perinit 
me to propoſe a few queſtions to you, 
leaving a thouſand colateral circum- 
ſtances to be added when we meet, 

which I hope will be very ſoon, 


«Suppoſe an honeſt and worthy man 
advances a ſum of money at the earn- 
_ eſt requeſt of a gentleman, under his 

own hand, for the ſupport of his wife 
and children while a ſuit in Chancery 
is ng, commenced by him to 
- deprive that wife of the benefit of a 
"father's will; if that gentleman de- 
© clines the payment, — 
either under 2 nature and un- 
weillingneſs of the creditor to offend, or 
under ſtatutes of limitation, or other- 

„chile, would it not be exculable, nay 
0 laudable in the wife to exert her ut- 
3 by every honeſt me- 
-""'thod, todiſcharge fach ſum advanced? 


wy N. aa - 
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The PREFACE. 

for life, and, conſequently, excluded 
frm borrowing money on her eſtate 
With ſafety to the lender? And ſhould 
the creditor ſupport one of the beſt of 
characters, be deſervedly eſteemed by 
all who know him as a moſt benevo- 
lent and friendly man, one of ſttict 
honour himſelf, and from thence na- 
turally.averſe to any doubts concern- 
ing others, would not thoſe be doubly 
culpable who left him to the diſagree- 
able alternative of either fitting down 
with the loſs to himfelf and family, 
or commencing a ſuit that might 
more painful to a man of his dif- 
poſition ? Suppoſe alſo, that previous 
notice had been given to the 
man of his wife's deſign, could ſhe, 
aftet having waited many weeks to 
give him 1 for * be 

blamed for carryi t def; 

3 — ? Make this cafe — 
my dear · friend, and fay, would you 
then condemn me for taking #is me- 
thod to ſatisfy ſuch a demand? It 
may perhaps fower me in * 


The, PREFACE. 


Can 


Let me hear your ſentiments | 
the return of the OIt, which I Ne 
ait impatiently for, as your appro- 
bati wa. be effential che 
of 5 


„ 
Unalterable affectionate, 
8. P. 


o 
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The PREFACE. 


out a private character, appear 
cold and unentertaining to the gene+ 
rality of readers: But it was impot- 
fible to let flip ſuch an op of 


placing in a true light thoſe little cir- 
cumſtances which, 1 mpeg nn of+ 
ten very un a character; 
eſpecially * may have been 
ſeriouſly occupied ing, 
or blaming” that Sedus, — be 
unfortunately been made too publ icly 
the object of attention; for them thoſe 
1915 inſerted, and woe who 
are un with, or un 

n 2 perſon they te- 
late to, will not perhaps be ſorry for 
the reſpite of pale them e over. 
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. Duan Mana, 
T HE invariakile inclination of my 
heart to oblige a perſon. ſo 
truly: dear to me, would. with plea- 
ſure have led me to an immediate 
| compliance with any requeſt of yours ; 
a this affords ine a double ſatisfac- 

tion, by giving me the opportunity 
of doing juſtice to a much injited 
friend, .while: I. gratify the cacheſt 


deſire you expreſs to be acquainted 
Vor. I. B with 
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with the moſt intereſting particulars 
of her life ; and thoſe events which 
have conſpired to lead her to the un- 
alterable reſolution of retiring from 
the world, to enjoy, in the virtuous 
and rational ſociety of a few invalua- 
ble friends, the moſt perfect happi- 
nels attainable in this ſtate of exiſ- 
tence. 


Beſides the neceſſary relation of a 
variety of incidents, there are fo 
many intricate appearances to be _ 
cleared up, that to give you a gene- 
rat knowledge of her hiſtory will be 
a work of time, and furniſh ſufficient 
matter for onr whole winter's correſ- 
 pondence; more patience will be ne- 
cefſary than is natu:al- to your lively 
turn; for fince my late Wnefs I am 


not. 


1 
not always equally able to bear the 
fatigue of writing long letters, but 
will promiſe to give all the leiſure 
hours my health will permit to this 
employment, and more, I know you 
love me too well to defire. 


There is ſomething ſo very pecu- 
liar in the character of my friend 
Mrs. P———, that it is no very 
eaſy matter to give a juſt deſcription 
of it. She was known to me as eatly 
as I was capable of knowing any 
thing, and ſo perfect, fo unreſerved 
a friendſhip has ever ſubſiſted be- 
tween us, that not her moſt ſeeret 
thoughts have been hid from my in- 
ſpection; yet in attempting to draw 
her portrait, I feel the impoſſibility 
of giving thoſe imperceptible touches 

B 2 to 


41 
to it, which alone could convey the 
perfect reſemblance; defective there 
fore muſt be the idea which any per- 
ſon can form of her from the moſt 
accurate deſcription. Her general 
acquaintance are totally ignorant of 
her character; to her peculiar friends 
only is ſhe known, and thoſe are very 
few ; her notions of- friendſhip being 
carried to ſo exalted an height, that 
not one perſon in ten thouſand is ca- 
pable of coming up to them. —Hay- 
ing premiſed the difficulty of the un- 
dertaking, by. way of excuſe for all 
the faults there may be in the execu- 
tion, ſhall do my beſt to make you 
acquainted with the true character 
of the Lady in queſtion ; without 
which it will be impoſſible to com- 
prehend many parts of her hiſtory. 
To 


1 

To you it is needleſs to ſay any 
thing of her ,underſtanding, ſince 
there cannot be a better proof of 
that, than the high eſteem you ex- 
preſs for her, and that deference 
which, on all occaſions, I have ſeen 
you pay to her judgment: Yet, in 
the carly- part of life, an extream vi- 
vacity, and an uninterrupted flow of 
extravagantly high ſpirits, occaſioned 
a thouſand improprieties in her con- 
duct, which, odd as it may ſound, 
her early reaſon, inſtead oſ reſtrain- 
ing, led her into, and furniſhed ſo- 
phiſtical 'arguments to juſtify, even 
while ſhe evidently ſaw the probable 
conſequences. Many inſtances of 
this truth will appear in the ſequel. 
Her. genius you are no ſtranger to; 
her capacity is quick; by much too 
B 3 quick, 


1 
quick, as it gave her a diſtaſte, when 
young, to all thoſe ſtudies which re- 

quire any application, and, therefore, 
tho' ſhe had maſters conſtantly to in- 
ſtru& her in muſick, geography, lan- 
guages, &c. ſhe made no greater pro- 
ficiency in either, than could be at- 
tained without trouble to herſelf. 
Her . diſpoſition is ſo naturally hu- 
mane and benevolent, that ſhe will 
never allow the forgiveneſs of injuries 
to be in her any virtue, but merely 
the reſult of ſelf love; alledging, that 
to keep alive any degree of reſent- 
ment for ill uſage, would be a con- 
tinual torment to her own mind; 
and, conſequently, -that her readineſs 
to pardon all offences ought to be 
imputed only to the deſire of caſe ; 
from this opinion her friends difſent ; 


L973 

but whatever be the motive, certain 
it is, that ſhe was never known to 
do an ill natured thing to any perſon, 
how great ſoever the provocation re- 
ceived ; that no one ever acknow- 
ledged a fault to her, who did not 
obtain an immediate and moſt perfect 
forgiveneſs. I am ſure I may venture 
to ſay that her heart is truly good. 
In her friendſhips ſhe has an inex- 
preſſible tenderneſs peculiar to her- 
ſelf, a ſort of tenderneſs that admits 
not of deſcription; and which no 
perſon can comprehend who has not 
been a witneſs to it; in theſe ſhe pays 
no other regard to the difference of 
ſex, than what the ſuperiority of un- 
derſtanding, and the ſtrength of men- 
tal powers demand. The paſſion, to 
which the name of loye is often im- 
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properly affixed, ſhe ever held in'the 
moſt deſpicable light; as believing 
it unavoidably deſtructive of that ex- 
alted eſteem which is the only firm 
baſis of a perfect affection. She ne- 
ver profeſſed a friendſhip. without 
feeling in her own breaſt. all that 
ought to be connected with that pro- 
feſſion, in its moſt extenſive ſenſe, 
and never gave the name of friend to 
a perſon, whoſe intereſt, peace, and 
happineſs, were not ſo dear to her 
as to be preferred, on every occaſion, 
to her own.; an equal return ſhe na- 
turally expected from thoſe who 
made equal profeſſions; but in this 
expectation was frequently deceiyed, 
before reaſon had gained ſufficient 
ſtrength to regulate her judgment; 
and 'twas not till after many years 
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experience, and repeated diſappoint- 
ments, ſhe could be perſuaded to bo- 
lieve, how very few were capable of 
that ſort of difintereſted tenderneſs, 
her boſom felt for thoſe who ap- 
peared worthy of it; much leſs, that 
it was next to impoſſible for any 
young man to be perfectly ſenſible of 
her merit, and feel for her all the 
affection ſuch a ſenſibility muſt create, 
unmixed with any degree of that ſort 
of paſſion ſhe wiſhed not ta inſpire. 


I fee, my dear Madam, your aſto- 
niſhment that a woman of her un- 
derſtanding could indulge fo abſurd 
a ſuppoſition ; 'tis indeed the weakeſt 
part of my friend's character, which 
I grieve to repeat, but find it impoſ- 


fible to draw a veil oyer, becauſe, on 
| the 
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the unwearicd purſuit of this fantaltic 
idol of her heart, turns almoſt all 
the. principal events of her. life 
What ſhall I fay in excuſe. for it? 
all of human race have ſome peculiar 
foible that ſeems to be inſeparably 
interwoven in their. conſtitution--- 
this was  hers---nor will, I believe, 
ever be relinquiſhed; neither is there 
no any reaſon to wiſh it might; for 
having ! travelled beyond that period 
of life, wherein any perſonal attrac- 
tion can be ſuppoſed to remain, ſhe 
need no longer fear any mixture of 
this paſſion, in the affrctionate friend- 
ſhip of ſenſible men, who are pleaſed 
with her converſation, love her vir- 
tues, and can be attached only to 
the unalterable qualities of her mind; 
this is one great ſource of her preſent - 

| hap- 


1 
happineſs, and ſhe often rejoices in 
the decay of that outward form which 
was once an inſuperable bar to thoſe 
ſocial and refined pleaſures ſhe moſt 
delighted in, and now daily unin- 
terruptedly enjoys in the ſteady and 
invaluable. attachment of a few vir- 
tuous friends of elevated underſtand- 
ings, or uncommon genius, by whoſe 
converſation ſhe is equally NN 
and entertained. 


The vexation; and unhappineſs, 
intailed by frequent diſappointment 
in her chimerical expectations, may 
ſurely be allowed a ſufficient puniſh- 
ment for the indulgence of them; 
yet to theſe the world will add a 
thouſand ill - natured, and undeſerved 
reflections, nor can it indeed be de- 
nied, 
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nied, that ſuch reflections are in ſome 
meaſure juſtified by appearances, from 
which that world muſt be allowed 
to form its opinion. to 


If, in the early part of life, ſhe 
could have eſtabliſhed a little rational 
ſociety of females, capable . of that 
diſintereſted friendſhip ſhe had con- 
ceived ſo exalted an Idea of, I am 
convinced ſhe would have been the 
happieſt of all human beings, and as 
void of cenſure, as ſhe really is of 
guilt; but ſeveral inſtances! of the 
ingratitude and perſidy of to ſenfible 
girls of her own age (whom ſhe ten- 
derly loved, and who, during the 
warmeſt profeſſions of friendſhip to 
her, miſrepreſented all her actions to 
others, and endeavoured privately to 
| | Jo 
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do her every injury in their power) 
induced her to ſeek amongſt the other 
ſex, that ſort of ſociety which theſe, 
and ſimilar inſtances, led her to be- 
lieve there was little probability of 
finding in her own ; without giving 
due weight to the objections of ano- 
ther kind that muſt there ariſe. 


Her perſon I never thought hand- 
ſome, yet ſhe was generally admired, 
and, for ſome years, a reigning toaſt. 
The love of admiration was her rul- 
ing paſſion, but that was confined 
to her underſtanding and good qua- 
lities ; compliments paid to her per- 
ſon never gave her pleaſure ; on the 
contrary, ſhe treated all thoſe with 
contempt who thus addreſſed her, 

even in that ſeaſon of life when the 


mind 
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mind is moſt apt to be intoxicated 
by ſuch ſort of adulation. She knew 
herſelf ; was conſcious of her virtues, 
and not ignorant of her faults; ever 
ready to acknowledge the latter, but, 
fatisfied with their not being of that 
atrocious kind which could be deno- 
minated crimes, choſe rather to per- 
fiſt in, than rectify them; and was 
at more pains to reconcile ſome parts 
of her conduct to her own judgment, 
than it would have coſt her to have 
made that conduct ſuch as might 
have been almoſt a perfe& pattern 
for imitation. 


I have now, my dear Madam, 
given you the outline of a character, 
the ſingularity of which makes it dif- 
ficult to treat with that degree of 


poo 
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preciſion I could wiſh; but the quick-' 
neſs of your imagination will eafily 
ſapply thoſe delicate touches, which 
exceed my ability, if not the power 
of language, to deſcribe. 


From this ſketch you will be con- 
vinced that the world has been, in 
almoſt every inſtance, miſtaken in 
its opinion of my friend; and, on 
this miſtake, imputed all her actions 
to motives diametrically oppoſite to 
thoſe which produced them. By 
entering thoroughly into her peculiar 
turn, you will yourſelf be able to 
form a more accurate judgment of 
her paſt conduct. The favourable 
impreſſion that a few months ac- 
quaintance has made on your heart 
will diſpoſe you to ſee her, through 


every 
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every part of life, what ſhe has re- 
ally been; that is, even with all her 
faults, truly worthy of your friend- 
ſhip, which is all I would wiſh to ſay 
of thoſe who are dear to me You 
are both very ſlow in forming ſtrong 
attachments, but equally firm in ad- 
hering inviolably to them; and I 
make no doubt of ſeeing you one 
day as dear to each other, as you both 
are to your molt fincerely 


Affectionate, &c. 
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LETTER II. 


To Miſs Lovisa ——. 


HE affection, my dear Louiſa, 

that from your earlieſt infancy 

I have entertained for you, is both 
jaſtified and improved by the general 
propriety of your own conduct. No- 
thing could be more prudent than 
your behaviour to Lady L---, after 
the cruel treatment you have received 
from her. Contempt was the only 
ſuitable return to a malicious endea- 
vour that was beneath reſentment, 
The unjuſt aſperſion on your charac- 
ter, without injuring you, has covered 
its author with diſgrace : By the care 
Vol. I. C of 
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of Mrs. Cl, who traced the re- 
port to its foundation, it is pub- 
lickly known to be the invention of 
Lady L----, and her ſuppoſed mo- 
tives for it redound more, if poſlible, 
to her diſhonour than the invention 
itſelf, This is the deſerved puniſh- 
ment, which it is pity all of the 
| ſame claſs do not meet with. 


Your ſentiments on the forgiveneſs 
of injuries are perfectly juſt ; and I 
am much pleaſed with your warm 
expreſſions of a diſpoſition that is the 
ſureſt foundation of future happineſs. 
to yourſelf, The injunction to return 
good for evil is one of the nobleſt pre- 
cepts of Chriſtianity, and to find 
that a difficult taſk, is an infallible- | 
ſign of a bad heart. A benevolent 
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mind enjoys infinitely more pleaſure 
in pardoning offences, than a vin- 
dictive one can receive from retalia- 
tion ; the defire of revenge is a con- 
tinual torment to the breaſt it inha- 
bits, and the perſon incapable of 
happineſs, who can delight in giving 
miſery to others. The. virtue of 
forgiveneſs is literally its own reward, 
becauſe the human mind is not ca- 
pable of a more pleaſing ſenſation 
than that which reſults from the ex- 
erciſe of it: With this, my dear 
Louiſa, be content, nor entail diſap- 
pointment on yourſelf by the expec- 
are ſeldom met with. The perſon 
who has once delignedly injured you, 
conſcious of deſerving your hatred, 
from that moment regards you as an 


C 2 enemy; 
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enemy ; and, on every occaſion, 
knowing you have reaſon to be ſo, 
treats you as ſuch. *Tis therefore 
neceſſary to be always upon your 
guard againſt a perſon who has once 
uſed you ill, nor is this prudent care 
inconſiſtent with the moſt perfect 
forgiveneſs. In the preſent caſe, no- 
thing could be more commendable 
than your generous defence of Lady 
L----'s character, in a point where 
you had reaſon to believe her unjuſtly 
accuſed, even after you had been in- 
formed of her cruel attempt to ruin 
yours ; and your obſervation is very 
Juſt, © That filence there would have 
« been a kind of tacit retaliation ;” 
but your defign of continuing upon the 
ſame foot of acquaintance with her as 
before, is carrying good nature too 

far 
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far, even to a degree of weakneſs, as 
it is unneceſſarily expoſing yourſelf to 
a repetition of the ſame injuries. A 
decent civility I would have you al- 
ways maintain, when you meet her 
by accident ; more than this, juſtice 
to yourſelf forbids. With a perſon 
who has once been found capable of 
ſo malicious an endeavour, any de- 
gree of intimacy would be blamable. 
Had you been unconcerned in the 
deſign, theſe had been your own ſen- 
timents on the ſubject, and ought 
now to be the guide of your conduct 
towards her. Situated and connected 
as we are here, virtue may be car- 
ried to an exceſs, that by its conſe- 
quences becomes a vice; and this, 
the peculiar excellence of your own 
diſpoſition, makes it very neceſſary 

C 3 . to 
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to guard you againſt: Forgiveneſs 
may be carried on to an apparent in- 
_ ſenſibility of the difference between 
right and wrong action; and then it 
becomes an encouragement to vice. 
We-muſt expect to find a mixture 
of good and ill in every character we 
meet with here, as human nature 
can neither riſe to perfection, or ſink 
to a total depravity. To every indi- 
vidual of the ſpecies our regards ought 
to be proportioned to the degrees of 
- intrinſic merit, as far as we are able 
to diſcover them. That ſort of be- 
nevolence which is called humanity 
(from a general acknowledgment that 


it ought always to make a part of 


our compoſition) is due to every 
mortal ; particular intimacies ſhould 
never be formed but with the wiſe 


and 
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and virtuous; if drawn into any 
by a miſtake in the character, they 
ſhould be immediately retracted on 
a diſcovery of the error; and this 
may be done ſo decently as to avoid 
the cenſure of ill-nature, or ill-man- 
manners. You muſt now, my dear, 
purſue this method with regard to 
Lady L——;, go no more to her 
houſe, and be always denied to her 
viſits ; but, if ſhe ſpeaks to you in 
any other place, return her civility 
with a reſerve that, without affront- 
ing, may ſhew your intention : Such 
a conduct, believe me, is perfectly 
conſiſtent with the moſt entire for- 
giveneſs of the injury intended you, 
and that forgiveneſs may be proved 
by the continuance of thoſe good of- 
fices, which it is yet in your power 

C 4 to 
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to render her, and which, I know, 
you will ſtill with equal pleaſure 
perform. 


I have read the Portugueſe hiſtory 
you ſent me, and think it anſwers 
the charaQter that was given you. 
The marvellous is, no doubt, in 
ſome places, carried to a degree of 
extravagance, yet, upon the whole, 
I am pleaſed with it; and as the ſen- 
timents, in many parts, exactly cor- 
reſpond with my own, I have with 
the more pleaſure undertaken the 
taſk you have ſet me, to tranſlate it. 
I know not whether I am ſuffici- 
ently verſed in the language to do 
juſtice to the author, but ſhall be 
able to convey his ſentiments to you, 
though the elegance of the expreſſion 

may 
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may ſometimes be loſt in the tran- 
ſlation. I have yet gone through but 
a few pages, which are incloſed; 
ſend me your opinion of them; if, 
in ſpight of the diſadvantageous dreſs 
the ſtory receives from my hands, 
you are pleaſed with it, I ſhall go on 
with that pleaſure through the whole, 
which it will ever give me to be 
able to contribute to your rational 
entertainments, 


As I know you will be impatient 
to peruſe the incloſed ſpecimen of 
my performance, I ſhall detain you 
no longer than to ſubſcribe myſelf, 
my dear Louiſa, moſt affectionately, 


Yours. 


The 
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The adventures of Alphonſo, after the 
deflruftion of Liſbon, related by him- 
fel, in a Letter to his brother, 17 56. 


OU will, no doubt, my dear 
brother, be greatly ſurpriſed 
at receiving a letter from one, whom 
you have not heard of fince the dread- 
ful deſtruction of the city of Liſbon, 
where, . before this terrible cataſ- 
trophe, I was ſo happily ſituated. 


From the account tranſmitted you 
by Don Gonſalez, you muſt have 
concluded, that I had ſhared the fate 
of my unfortunate family, who, to- 
gether with my houſe, and the great- 
eſt part of my effects, were ſwal- 
lowed up; a fate which, I believe, 


happened not to any other, the 
build- 
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buildings being either thrown down 
or conſumed by fire. The aftoniſh- 
ment with which you muſt hear that 
Tam yet in the land of the living, 
will be increaſed by an account of 
the adventures I have met with ſince 
that dreadful day, wherein I, almoſt 
miraculouſly, eſcaped being involved 
in the general tuin. When the firſt 
ſhock of the earthquake began, I 
was about three leagues from home, 
on the road to a friend's houſe, with 
whom I had promiſed to paſs a few 
days to make ſome curious experi- 
ments in natural philoſophy ; an 


entertainment to which my leiſure 
hours were generally devoted. The 
unuſually violent trembling of the 
earth under my mule's feet, alarmed 
my fears for that city, which con- 
LES tained 


1 f 
tained all that was dear and valu- 
able to me: Without a moment's 
conſideration I. turned inſtantly back, 
and rode full ſpeed. towards Liſbon, 
under the utmoſt fear for the dan- 
ger of my family; a very ſhort 
time brought me within view of 
the town.—'Tis as impoſſible to de- 
ſcribe to you the horrors of that 
fight, as it is the agitation of my 
mind.in beholding it! In ſome places 
a thick ſmoke concealed every o- 
ther object; through which the burſt- 
ing flames ſucceſſively iſſued, as 
from the mouth of a Vulcano: In 
others, whole ſtreets of magnificent 
buildings were changed to moun- 
tains of rubbiſh, and though in that 
part of the citv, through which I 
was to. enter, no houſe. had yet 

| fallen, 
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fallen, the rocking edifices on either 
fide threatened immediate deſtruc- 
tion to all beneath. The cries- of 
the inhabitants were drowned by a 
ſubterraneous noiſe, far exceeding the 
loudeſt : thunder. 


The horrors of this ſight every 
moment encreaſed my apprehenfions 
for. my family ; and regardleſs of all 
the dangers ſurrounding myſelf, I 
leaped from my mule, whoſe ter- 
ror had rendered her ungovern- 
able, and pteſſed forward through 
the crowd that were flying into the 
adjacent fields for ſafety, till I had 
gained the terras at the lower end 
of my garden, from whence I had 
the tranſient ſatisfaction of ſeeing my 
houſe ſtand unhurt; but had not gone 

twenty 
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twenty paces farther, before a rhore 
violent ſhock than any of the former 
threw me down with ſuch force, 
that falling with my fide againſt 
the pedeſtal of a ſtatue, it was ſome 
minutes before I could ſtir: Inca- 
pable of moving from the ſpot, I 

beheld the ſtatue nodding over my 
head, and every moment expected 
to be cruſhed by it's fall; but my 
good genius prevailing at that in- 
ſtant, or rather the protecting hand 
of providence averting the danger, 
it fortunately fell in an oppoſite di- 


Whilſt laying on the ground, 
the ſubterraneous noiſe ſounded like 
the united groans of a whole army, 
which, added to the agitation of the © 

earth, 
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earth, would have ſtruck terror to 
the moſt courageous : However, ſum- 
moning all my reſolution to my aid, 
and imploring the aſſiſtance and pro- 
tection of Heaven, I again roſe upon 
my feet, but to take one laſt fad view 
of the falling repoſitory of all that 
was dear to me: The motion, even 
from the foundation, was like the 
rolling of a large and deeply laden 
ſhip in a violent ſtorm, which had 
not continued above half a minute 
before the earth opening, with a hi- 
deous noiſe, the whole edifice ſunk, 
in an inſtant, entire; the ground clo- 
ſed over it, and a thick ſmoke remain- 
ed for a few minutes in the place 
where it had ſtood. Conceive, if 
poſſible, ſome idea of an horror 
which baffles all deſcription, and you 


may 
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may form a judgment of what I felt! 
Uncertain on what to reſolve, fixed 
by fear, and aſtoniſhment, to the ſpot 
from whence I beheld this fatal event, 
I ſtood a conſiderable time to wait 
the diſſipation of the ſmoke, which 
was now the only object that pre- 
ſented itſelf; as that abated, ſome 
degree of reſolution returned: Though 
I knew the greateſt part of my fortune 
was inevitably loſt, there was yet 
ſome hope that a wife, who was infi- 
nitely dear to me, and three chil- 
dren, whom I tenderly loved, might 
have eſcaped the ruin ; animated with 
this poſſibility, I haſtened forward, 
and mixing amongſt the crowd of 
fri ghted inhabitants, vainly ſearched, 
and enquired through the whole bla- 
zing town; ſo univerſal was the con- 
ſter- 


— 
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ſternation and terror, that ſcarce a 
perſon could give a rational anſwer ; 
all were too much taken up by their 
own misfortunes to regard thoſe of 
others, and I began to deſpair of re- 
ceiving any intelligence, when father 
Rodolphus accoſted me, with a com- 
poſure truly worthy a Chriſtian Phi- 
loſopher. My ſon, ſaid he, tis now 
the time to put in practice thoſe vir- 
tuous principles in which you were 
educated ; amidſt this general deſola- 
tion, it is the indiſpenſible duty of 
every good man to ſet an example 


worthy imitation; arm yourſelf with 
reſolution, to bear with becoming for- 


titude the ills which Heaven inflicts, 

and let a proper reſignation to the 
will of God prove, that you have de- 
ſerved the bleſſings he has ſo long 


Vol. 1. D lent 
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lent you.—Ah father, replied I, this 
introduction too well informs me of 
thoſe truths your kind compaſſion 
fears to relate My beloved wife 
my daughter and tender infants are 
involved in the ruins of my houſe, 
and I am the wretched ſurvivor of all 
that was dear to me | Your apprehen- 
ſions, rejoined he, are juſt, the truly 
virtue rendered her ſuperior to the 
fear of Death, was apprehenſive only 
for her children; theſe ſhe forefaw 
would be expoſed to more certain 
danger, in being truſted to the care 
of affrighted ſervants to conduct them 
through a town in flames, where the 


falling houſes every moment threat- 


ened inevitable deſtruQion ; ſhe choſe 
| Ll 
mended 
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mended. herſelf and them to the pro- 
tection of the Almighty, fat down - 
furrounded by her little ones with a 
firmneſs, and tranquillity ſcarcely to 
be equalled, and which could refult 
only from conſcious reftitude of heart, 
joined to an abſolute refignation to 
the divine wilt: In this determina- 
tion, with an unmoved-- compoſure 
of mind every moment expecting the 
period of mortality, aud + rejoicing 
that you were at a diſtance from, and 
ignorant of the dangers that ſur- 
rounded us, I left her with reluc- 
tance, to give my aſſiſtance or advice 
to others, who ftood more in need of 
it; but had not reached the end of 
the ſtreet, before a ſock, more vo- 
tent than any of the former, obliged 
me to catch hold of ſome palliſades 
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to ſupport me from falling, when 
turning my eyes involuntarily towards 
her houſe, at that inſtant ſeeing the 
door burſt open, and imagining ſhe 
had changed her reſolution, I was 
going back to aid her eſcape, but in 
a moment—ſpare, cried I, the fad re- 
petitionof my irreparable misfortune-- 
theſe wretched eyes beheld the fatal 
cataſtrophe !-- Why, juſt heaven, muſt 
life be to me prolonged beyond the 
period of every poſſible happineſs ? 
Why, deareſt partner of my every 
joy, was it not permitted me to ſhare 
your deſtiny ? — But fate ſhall not 
long divide me from you, that death 
which only can reſtore my peace may 
here at once, without a crime, be 
found, and yonder falling edifice 
ſhall ſend my diſembodied foul to 
ſeek 
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ſeek it's better half beyond the Grave 
—PFarewell, holy father, we meet no 
more on earth, this hour is my laſt. 
So ſaying, I endeavoured to make the 
beſt of my way toward the church of 
Notre Dame, which was ſhaking 
from it's foundation with ſo much 
violence, as to make me fear it would 
become an heap of ruins before I 
could get near enough to be buried 
in them. Frantic as I was with diſ- 
pair, I had yet religion enough (as it 
then appeared to me) to be deſirous 
of depoſiting my body in conſecrated 
ground, and therefore choſe to meet 
Death in this place rather than the 
neareſt that offered. The crowds, 
that were flying from that deſtruc- 
tion I courted, ſo much oppoſed my 


paſſage that the good Rodolphus, 
D 3 who 
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who notwithſtanding his age and 
weakneſs, had with inexpreſſible la- 
bour and difficulty purſued my ſteps, 
came up to me, and laying hold on 
my arm,. What frenzy has poſſeſſed 
your ſoul (cried he with a command- 
ing air and reſolute tone, whilſt in 
his eyes compaſſion, and anger ſeem- 
ed to diſpute the prebeminence) what 
madneſs urges you to war with Hea- 
ven? Shall man, offending man, dare 
murmur at his maker's will ! Shall 
we, whoſe daily diſobedience has long 
and loudly called for his ayeoging 
wrath, dare to reſent thoſepuniſhments 
his juſtice ſends ! Recall your reaſon, 
be grateful for the fayours you have 
long enjoyed, and by a patient refig- 
nation make a tacit acknowledgment 


1 
of the donor's indiſputable right to 


reſume the bleſſings lent you. 


Attempt not, replied I, in vain to 
perſuade me to preſerve a life which 
is now become hateſul to me ;—I fly 
not in the face of Heaven be all it's 
will obeyed—but let me ſeek a ſpeedy 
grave; the only means by which I 
now can join my deareſt Artimiſſa, 
and the tender pledges of our mutual 
love : Her plaintive ghoſt now ho- 
vering o'er my head upbraids my too 
unkind delay. —Releaſe my arm leaſt 
I, forgetful of the reverence due to 
your age and function, break from 
you with too rude a force. Go then 
he cried, go impious ſuicide and meet 
the death you ſeek :---But know, your 
hopes again to find the lovely Arti- 

D 4 miſſa 
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miſſa ſhall be in vain ; her pure un- 
ſpotted foul has winged it's flight to 
thoſe bleſſed realms, from whence 
thy guilt ſhall baniſh thee forever ; 
even now, perhaps, from yon bright 
arch ſhe looks with horror on thy 
mad reſolve, and grieves (if virtuous 
minds removed from hence at ought 
can grieve) to ſee thy headſtron g 
folly on the point of rendering any 
future intercourſe between you, to all 
eternity, impoſſible. Go then, gomake 
the loſs thou mourneſt irreparable !-- 
Convert this tranſient ſorrow to unal- 
terable miſery, contend with power 
and goodneſs infinite, and draw down 
certain ruin on thyſelf; go, wiſely 
change what Heaven deſigned but for 
a ſhort 1 of your mutual hap- 

pineſs, 
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pineſs, for an endleſs ſeparation from 
all you have ever held moſt dear. 


With conſcious ſhame I heard his 
juſt rebuke; convicted of my guilt 
confeſſed the fault, implored the holy 
father's abſolution; beg'd his direc- 
tion, and promiſed to obey his dic- 
tates, With tears of joy the good 
Rodolphus welcomed my returning 
reaſon, and offered every conſolation 
Religion could afford: My mind grown 
calmer owned the duty of ſubmiſſion, 
and endeavoured topractice it. Though 
grief unutterable unſubdued, till 
urged me to reject the force of rea» 
ſon, which ſcarce had power to re- 
ſtrain my ſorrow within the bounds 
of a ſubmiſſive ſilence : The pious 
prieſt with pity ſaw the painful _ 

at 
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bat.---Come my ſon, ſaid he, let us 
diſcharge the duty of Chriſtians, by 
lending all the aſſiſtance in our pow- 
er to our fellow ſufferers; this is a 
time for action, we'miſemploy it in 
converſing ;---Your choice of Death 
muſt render you fearleſs of danger, 
my duty bids me diſregard it; and 
though my feeble arm, enervated by 
age, can be of little uſe, my exorta- 
tions to the dying, and my calmer 
councel to thoſe whom fear renders 
inaQive, and incapable of judging, 
may yet be ſerviceable. --- Let us 
therefore bend our ſteps where the 
greateſt danger requires the moſt 
| ſpeedy aſſiſtance. Lend your aid in 
helping to convey the ſick, the weak, 
the infant and the aged, to a place of 
ſafety, with their leaſt cumberſome 
and 
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and moſt valuable effects: If during 


this employment ſome rocking edi- 
fice ſhould bury you beneath it's ru- 
ins, you will meet Death nobly, and 
the laſt a& of piety enſure to you a 
glorious immortality. This motive 
had all the weight with me he wiſh- 
ed to give it, a dawning hope rean- 
imated my breaſt, half my ſorrows 
ſeemed diſperſed, and I followed him 
with an alacrity that in fach a fitua- 
tion is ſcarcely conceiveable. 


LE T- 


LETTER III. 
To Mr. 9 


SIR, 


S a fortnight has elapſed ſince 

you left town, without my 
hearing any thing from you, I begin 
to be apprehenſive that you have for- 
got your promiſe ; and I expect too 
much pleaſure and improvement from 
your correſpondence not to remind 
you of the performance. 


Though 
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- Though I am not convinced by 
your arguments, I muſt do you the 
juſtice to acknowledge that you have 
ſupported your opinion with more 
art and ingenuity than any body I 
have met with on that fide of the 
queſtion. But nevertheleſs, all that 
has been ſaid, either by yourſelf, or 
your great patron Mr. Lock, has not 
yet convinced me that the mind owes 
all her knowledge to ideas received 
from material objects, and conveyed 
by the organs of ſenſe ; this, I think, 
is making the ſuperior part of our 
compoſition depend wholly for its ad- 
vantages, and improvements, on the 
inferior. On ſuch a ſuppoſition the 
body is ſo far from being a clog on 
the mental powers, that the latter are 
aſſiſted and benefited by the union. 

Is 
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Is there a thinking man whoſe ex- 
perience does not prove this to be 
falſe ? Have not the wiſeſt men, in 
all ages, lamented the impoſſibility 
of exceeding the bounds which con- 
fine the human capacity, and ſenſi- 
bly felt the powers of the mind fet- 
tered by the ſhackles of mortality? 
Have you not found, when thinking 
cloſely on any very abſtruſe ſubject, 
2 latent power in your mind, of ex- 
panding itfelf beyond the narrow li- 
mits which circumſcribe the know- 
tedge of man, and evidently felt the 
mental powers painfully reſtrained by 
the union of matter? You are too 
ingenuous, I dare fay, todeny a truth, 
however ſtrongly it may make againſt 
your fide of the queſtion; and can- 
not ſurely but often have experienced 

2 the 
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the fact: Inſtances of ſuch a nature 


have happened ſo frequently to my- 
ſelf, as to amount nearly to a demon- 
ſtration, that the ætherial ſomething 
which animates this clod, is by that 
az much reſtrained fram exerting its 
native powers, as a man who peeps 
through the grates of a priſon is con- 
fined by the bars that intercept his 
paſſage ; the analogy might be car- 
ried on, and the ſmall diſtance be- 
tween thoſe bars not very improperly. 
compared to the organs of ſenſe, 
through which, juſt what is paſſing 
in a particular diſtrict only can be diſ- 
covered; to all beyond, the impene- 
trable walls intercept the view. In 
either cafe, remove the obftruction, 
and bow great the advantages! How 

increaſed 
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increaſed the opportunities of know- 
ledge ! 


Why in the one ſhall we deny the 
natural and inherent powers more 
than in the other, when it is plain 


the exertion of them is equally re- 
ſtrained in both? 


- I long much to hear what you 
have farther to urge in behalf of a 
ſyſtem that, I confeſs, I ſhould be 
ſorry to ſee ſo well ſupported as to 
convince me of its certainty.---I ſee 
you ready to anſwer, that in the ſearch 
of truth we ought to throw away all 
prejudice, and be abſolutely indiffer- 
ent on which fide it is found.---True; 
but if our inclination to either is not 
permitted to bias the judgment, we may 

be 


2 1: 
be equally open to conviction which 


is the only neceſſary point; thus you 
ſhall ever find me ; and ſhould your 
arguments prove ſtronger than my 
objections, I ſhall readily ſubmit, 
though ſuch a change of opinion will 
be a little mortifying, as you know 
it muſt conſiderably leſſen my own 
conſequence, by lowering the ſtan- 
dard of human nature in general. 
Be that as it may, I am proof againſt 
all the conſequences, and at preſent 
chiefly occupied by the defire of hear- 


ing ſoon from you, do not in this 
difappoint my expectation, and "ow: 


will much oblige, 


Yours, &c. 


Vor. I. E L E T- 


(0 1 
LETTER W. 


The ANSWER. 


To Mrs. P———, 
MapamM, 


EFORE I received the letter 
you have honoured me with, 
the incloſed was wrote and ſealed : 
by that you will be convinced that I 
was not ſo blind to my own advan- 
tage, as to negle& the opportunity 
of improvement, which, by the cor- 
reſpondence you have promiſed to 
favour me with, I may have the 
happineſs of enjoying. If my argu- * 
ments have any weight with you, it 
will 


E 

will ſufficiently authenticate them 
to myſelf, and confirm my opinion; 
if not, I ſhall have the good for- 
tune to be better inſtructed by a per- 
ſon whoſe judgment I have the high- 
eſt opinion of, and to whom I ſhall 
always, with the greateſt truth, ſub- 
ſcribe myſelf, a much obliged and 


obedient humble ſervant, &c. 


[Incloſed in the above.] 


MapaM, 


N a late converfation which you 
was pleaſed to allow me to ſhare, 
we had ſome diſpute concerning the 
origin of the powers of the mind ; 
E 2 on 
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on which you ſpoke with that liveli · 
neſs peculiar to your ſex, but with 
that perſpicuity and judgment pecu- 
liar only to yourſelf : As I took the 
oppoſite fide of the argument, being 
prejudiced perhaps in the oppoſite 
doctrine, fo, till I am more tho- 
roughly convinced, I am ready to 
defend it; and, as it is a point of 
conſequence in metapyſics, I-am not 
willing to loſe this opportunity of 
having my notions on this ſubject 
cleared up ſatisfactorily; which muſt 
be, whether I bear off the laurel, or 
lay it at your feet; for, if the firſt, 
I am certain my arguments have been 
ſeriouſly weighed by an impartial and 
judicious. critic ; one who obeys na- 
ture, not the pedantic laws of ſyſtem. 
and ſchools; and, conſequently, the 


appro- 
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approbation of them renders me cer- 
tain for the future: If the laſt, I 
ſhall have an opportunity of confi- 
dering it in an unprejudiced light, 
and of having it conveyed to me with 
the additional advantage of grace and 
decoration. This, Madam, I hope will 
be ſome excuſe for my taking this 
liberty. Some old Greek, I forget 
who, ſays: In ſearch of know- 


© ledge you may break through de- 
% corum and falſe pomp.” 


The point in diſpute is, whether 
the mind is entirely nurtured by ma- 
terial ideas, (I do not ſay formed) 
or whether it has in itſelf, indepen- 
dant of matter, any ſtore of notions 
or prediſpoſitions: Of the firſt opi- 
non 1 have declared myſelf. 

E 3 I may 
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I may proceed to prove my opi- 
nion two. ways, either firſt, by 
beginning with the moſt complex 
and abſtracted powers of the mind, 
and tracing them down to ſimple 
material ideas ; or, ſecondly, by be- 
ginning with ſimple ideas, and gra- 
dually forming the moſt complex 
powers of the mind. The firſt, the 
analitical method ſuppoſes many 
things known, which ought not to 
be ſuppoſed, and even, with ſuch 
ſuppoſition is moſt difficult. The 
laſt ſuppoſes nothing known, and 
tho' difficult, is, I think, preferable 
to the other. That therefore you 
muſt allow me to follow. 


_ Firſt then, let a body be formed 


fitted for animal life, let it be of the 
moſt 
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moſt fimple ſtructure, and have the 
feweſt organs that it poſſibly can, 
ſuch a one is the Oyſter ; all that is 
neceflary for it, is food. —Food gives 
it a ſenſe of fullneſs and pleaſure 
Hunger, emptineſs and pain. Here 
are all the ſenſations this animal feels, 
and you ſee it only capable of plea- 
ſure and pain, which are the two 
moſt ſimple affections. 


Now I choſe this almoſt inorga- 
nized animal to expreſs my firſt no- 
tions of the ſimple powers of the 
mind : Let us ſtep forward immedi- 
ately to mankind, and firſt conſider 
the wild untaught ſavage : Let us 
firſt recolle& the ſenſes, and the 
power of the ſenſes. Suppoſe him 
free from companions, placed in a 

E 4 wild 
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wild country: Light, under all its va= 
rious modifications, ſtrikes his eye : 
Sound, under all the yaſt variety of 
vibrations, affects his ear; and, from 
the wonderful texture and configu- 
ration of the different organs of ſenſe, 
a vaſt diverſity of ideas ſtrike him. 
From the different mode in which 
theſe act on the ſenſes, he finds ſome 
agreeable, and ſome the reverſe ;: 
Some give pleaſure, and ſome give 
pain : What do we mean by plea- 
ſure ? A certain placid delightful ſen- 
ſation that makes us devoid of fear : 
What by pain? the contrary : Sup- 
poſe now the mind poſſeſſes theſe two 
nations of pain and pleaſure : Next 
let us conſider the variety and divi- 
ſion of each. From a diverſified 
view of figures, before the mind is 

aware» 
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aware, a notion of beauty ariſes, for 
I believe, that independant of what 
we call fancy or taſte, there is a cer- 
tain arrangement of form, that con- 
ſtitutes true beauty : From hearken- 
ing to ſounds a notion of harmony 
is formed; for as of beauty, fo of 
harmony.—A certain ſymmetry and 
regularity of parts conſtitute the for- 
mer ; a certain correſpondency or uni- 
ſon of ſounds produce the latter.— 
This may be carried on throughout, 
and with regard to all the other ſenſes 
will hold good. All this time you 
will ſay, whence comes the mind to 
judge of theſe? I anſwer, that I be- 
lieve the mind, or foul, has in itſelf 
certain powers that form it, and that 
the power of compariſon is the chief, 


but as no compariſon can be made 
with- 


„ 

without ſubjects, ſo the mind could 
have no exertion without material 
ideas. The hiſtory of the creation 
ſays, that God breathed into the 
animal he had made, the breath of 
life, by this I underſtand, that he 
infuſed an immaterial principle, that 
was. to be brought into action by 
matter: As fare, according to ſome 
philoſophers, has no action without 
other matter, ſo, as I ſaid before, | 
without material ideas the mind- has 
no action. 


From the impreſſions of harmony, 
beauty, &c. received, retained, and 
applied; from the knowledge of good 
and evil, pleaſure and pain (all firſt re- 
ceived from material objects, but now 
remaining conceived and impreſſed 

by, 
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by, or on an immaterial principle) 
we have notions formed, abſtracted 
Ideas, and ſuch may we now apply 
variouſly to the actions of life. Now 
obſerve, that prudence and judgment 
are not powers of the mind origi- 
nally placed there, but gradually 
formed or produced. What is judg- 
ment? A juſt concluſion from facts. 
What is prudence ? the offspring of 
judgment, or a wiſe plan of conduct 
formed thereon. Can a judgment be 
formed without foregoing facts? Facts 
at firſt are unpremeditated, and by 
their conſequences alone determined 
good or bad. From judgments 


formed from unpremeditated ac- 
tions, prudence is then produced. 


| Judg- 


3 
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Judgment is not then inſtinctive 
in the mind, and we vain boaſters, 


who look upon ourſelves as much ſu- 
perior to other creatures, have only 
this ſuperior knowledge from ſupe- 
rior memory and communication of 
notions. The wild favage is little 
better than the brute ; his judgment 
in itſelf is trifling, his prudence leſs, 
he is ſupported by appetites, and 
only directed by them. 


From material ideas then we have 
acquired a ſenſe of pain and pleaſure 
from the ſame ſource we have ob- 
tained a knowledge of harmony, beau- 
ty, and true flavor ; and laſtly, drawn 
certain abſtracted notions of them, 
which we apply to different abſtracted 
ſubjects. From the conſequences of 

unpre- 
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unpremeditated actions, dictated by 
paſſion, ſenſation, or chance, cer- 
tain effects have been produced ; 
which collected, have, as they relate 
to happineſs or miſery, been retained, 
and prudence has been formed. 


Here I might conclude, but be- 
fore I do fo, I ſhall endeavour to 
bring ſome illuſtrations of this opi- 


nion. 


_ Firſt, Was it poſſible (but it is 
not) to form a man abſolutely with- 
out the inlets to material ideas, 
would that man have any ideas at 
all? I believe not. And my reaſon 
for this opinion is drawn from leſſer 
inſtances of the ſame kind. I know 


a Gentleman who is deaf, and was 
conſe- 
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conſequently dumb, until eleven years 
of age, when he was taught to under- 
ſtand by ſigns, and toſpeak; ſince which 
time he has made a vaſt proficiency 
in the ſciences; being now an ad- 
mirable mathematician, and a man 
of honor, probity, and virtue. When 
he ſpeaks of himſelf he ſays, that be- 
fore the time he began to learn, he 
knew little or nothing, that he looks 
upon that ſtate as a pre-exiſtence, but 
has no notion of its length; he thinks 
he lived a thouſand thouſand years 
ago, as he expreſſes it; and to ſhew 
that natural judgment is trifling, this 
Gentleman, tho' a man of rank, who 
conſequently was properly attended 
to, was ſo aukward and fo irregular in 
his imitations, that he has ſcarcely 
yet learned to walk: Which proves 

that 


WP 

that unpremeditated actions which 
flow not from premeditated judgment, 
but from ſenſe, paſſion, or chance, 
by their effects produce prudence. 
For when this Gentleman began to 
underſtand the admonitions and in- 
ſtructions of his friends, his mental 
powers increaſed amazingly. 


As ſoon as we have reached ſuch 

a cultivated ſtate of man, that a vaſt 
variety of conſequences are known, 
and what we call wiſdom, judgment, 
reaſon, produced, we find it equally 
difficult to trace the origin of de- 
tached opinions concerning fellow- 
ſhips, friendſhips, the origin of the 
fine ſenſations, generofity, refine- 
ment of ſentiment, taſte, and ſo 
forth; I ſay equally difficult, as it 
would 
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would be from a mixture of every 
colour, and ſhade of colour toge- 
ther, to detect the particles, and trace 
the production of every new caſt. 
However, to ſhew you that ſome of 
even the moſt abſtracted operations, 
or determinations of the mind, may, 
from the complexity, be traced to 
ſimple ideas, I will ſelect friend 
ſhip. What is friendſhip? A 
certain tie between individuals that 
obliges them to ſerve each other as 
far as poſſible: Whence ariſes it? 
Either from ſimularĩty of diſpoſi- 
tions, or an approbation or admira- 
tion of the diſpoſitions of each other. 
What are theſe diſpoſitions? Cer- 
tain determinations to do good or 
harm. What is good? Whatever 


tends to the advantage of mankind. 
In 
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In what conſiſts the advantage of 
mankind? In ſuppotting the neceſ- 


ſaries, elegancies, harmony, and hap- 


pineſs of mankind. The neceſſaries 
of life are food and raiment; theſe 
dictated by want, known by ſen- 
ſation, remedied by material powers, 
and material qualities. So might 
we proceed till we had traced back 
the whole to the ſame ſource, 


Leaſt I. ſhould tire your patience, 
and be thought to impoſe on good- 
nature, I muſt here ſtop, begging 
that you will not imagine that this 
letter is thought properly diſpoſed, as 
I have only had time to drop my ar- 
guments as they occurred, and not to 
place them in ſo convincing a light 
as perhaps they might have been; 

Vor. I. F being 


— — — 
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being/obliged to write as faſt as poC- 
ſible, and have now hardly time be- 


fore the poſt goes out, to ſay, that 
with the loweſt ſubmiſſion to your 
opinion, 


I am, 
Mapam, 
Your moſt obedient 


humble ſervant. 


LE 


LETTERKY., 


To Mrs. G. 


FT gives me infinite pleaſure, my 
dear Madam, to find you enter 
ſo perfectly into the character of my 
friend, by which alone a true judg- 
ment can be formed of her conduct. 
Your obfervation is very juſt with 
regard to the ſingularity of her diſ- 
poſition ; tis indeed that ſingularity 
only which makes it blamable, for it 
muſt undoubtedly be allowed, that 
could the tender and affectionate 
friendſhip, for which her heart is 
ſo peculiarly formed, ſubſiſt, un- 
mixed with any degree of paſſion, be- 


F 2 tween 
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tween young perſons of different 
ſexes, it would neceſſarily raiſe the 
human nature much nearer to per- 
fection, by diveſting it of thoſe ſtrong 
incitements which daily lead, I had 
almoſt ſaid impel, the greateſt part 
of mankind to actions that their cooler 
judgment ſeverelycenſures, and which 
can never be ſeriouſly reflected on, 
without the painful ſenſation which 
is inſeparably connected with a diſ- 
approbation of our own conduct. 


But admitting this pretty theore- 
tical ſyſtem unexceptionable in itſelf, 
the experience of all ages having 
proved the difficulty of reducing it 
to practice ſo great, as to amount 
almoſt to an impoſſibility, no ſenſi- 
ble perſon can be juſtified in the 


eager 
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eager purſuit of a phantome that 
moſt probably will forever elude their 
embrace, 


In excuſe for Mrs. P——, how- 
ever, it may with truth be urged, 
that the certain power ſhe felt in 
| herſelf of praQtifing her favourite 
ſyſtem in its fulleſt extent of affec- 
tionate tenderneſs to either ſex indiſ- 
criminately, (not only without form- 
ing the moſt tranſient wiſh to exceed 
the bounds it preſcribed, but even 
without conſidering whether the 
minds to which ſhe was warmly 
attached, inhabited either male or 
female forms) muſt in ſome meaſure 
juſtify an opinion that theſe ſenti- 
ments could not be peculiar to her- 
ſelf; and, conſequently, that other 

W perſons 
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perſons might be found of the tame 
turn, and capable of an equal degree 
of refinement ; the behaviour of one 
of the moſt ſenſible and polite of her 
admirers, ſerved to confirm this opi- 
nion, who, convinced of the ſince- 
rity of her declarations, by the con- 
ſtant openneſs of her conduct, in 
which there was not the leaſt degree 
of affeQation, or reſerve, would not 
hazard the abatement of the tender 
affection the frankly owned for him, 
by acknowledging the leaſt mixture 
of paſſion, in the friendſhip he pro- 
feſſed for her—but of this hereafter. 


Every part of her behaviour was 
diametrically oppoſite to thoſe per- 
fons, who, under the cloak of what 
they call platonic love, ſcruple not 


to 
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to indulge every liberty, that only 
excepted, which deſtroys the ſyſtem; 
but which too frequently follows in 
its turn without any ſuch original in- 
tention. 


It was an invariable rule with her 
never to permit any freedoins ; and 
I am very certain that no man ever 
received a greater favout from her 
than the permiſſion to kiſs her hand, 
till ſhe had fixed on the perſon on 
whom ſhe reſolved to beſtow it ; ex- 
clufive of civil falutes in company, 
or in the preſence of her parents, by 
perſons authoriſed by them to pay 
their addreſſes to her: This proba- 
bly might be the reſult of a peculiar - 
kind of ptide imbibed from the tile 
of the ancient romances; all of 

F 4 which, 
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which, voluminous as they are, ſhe 
had read before the age of fifteen, 
Notwithſtanding theſe have been fo 
deſervedly condemned, they are cer- 
tainly leſs pernicious than the mo- 
dern novels, as the perfect purity of 
ſentiment they mſpice, in ſome meaſure 
compenſates for the romantic notions 
at the ſame time conveyed ; the caſe 
is ſo evidently different in the latter 
ſpecies of writing, that 'tis needleſs 
to purſue the compariſon ; but hap- 
py would it be for ſucceeding ge- 
nerations, if all of both kinds were 
burnt. 


Gay and lively, or rather giddy, 
as her turn naturally was, no perſon 
could be more ſteady and reſolute 


1 
on occaſions wherein ſhe thought it 
neceſſary to be ſo. 


I remember to have heard her fa- 
ther remark, that when extremely 
young, if under the fear of puniſh- 
ment, ſhe would reaſon with ſo much 
gravity and juſtice to prove to him, 
that the intended correction was be- 
come unneceſſary by her thorough 
ſenſibility of the fault, and reſolu- 
tion of amendment, (the only end he 
could propoſe by it) that ſhe ſeldom 
failed to ſucceed, after being kept 
ſome time in ſuſpenſe, to continue 
a converſation, that, while it ex- 
eriſed her reaſon, diſcovered the 
ſtrength of it ; for the danger was no 
ſooner over, than ſhe became again 
the perfect child; and, to uſe his 


Own 
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own expreſſion, ſeemed in an in- 
ſtant to have loſt more than twenty 
years growth of underſtanding. 


Her fottune, her appearance, and 
the capacity of rendering herſelf 
equally agreeable to the grave, or 
gay, gave her a great number of ad- 
mirers: Thoſe who appeared to be 
ſerioaſly attached to her ſhe never 
trifled with, by giving any encou- 
ragement to a paſſion that could 
only be productive of uneaſinoſs to 
themſelves; the very few whoſe un- 
derſtanding and behaviour rendered 
their converfation perfectly agreeable 
to her, after having diſmiſſed as lovers, 
ſhe endeavoured to retain as friends, 
and to form with them that inti- 
mate, tender, mental connection, 

which 
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which her lively imagination had 
painted as the ſummit of human fe- 
licity. Repeated diſappointments in 
this expectation were far from in- 
ducing her to relinquiſh the attempt; 
inſtead of aſſigning the natural and 
obvious cauſe, ſhe imputed every 
diſappointment only to her having 
formed too high an opinion of the 
perſon; and no longer eſteemed, or 
wiſhed to contract a friendſhip with 
any man whom ſhe found incapable 
of that refined affection with which 
ſhe had endeavoured to inſpire him; 
but ftill cheriſhed the hope of meet- 
ing with ſome minds exactly correſ- 
ponding with her own, whoſe fo- 
ciety would afford her that perfect 
happineſs ſhe had formed ſo high an 
idea of. 


It 
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It may reaſonably be thought that 
this romantic purſuit muſt, at her 
age, have expoſed her to the greateſt 
dangers ; but againſt theſe her natu- 
ral diſpoſition was the, ſtrongeſt 
guard ; and, young as ſhe then was, 
her obſervation was too accurate to 
run even a hazard of that kind :— 
She never contracted any intimacy 
with libertines.—Educated in the 
molt ſtrictly virtuous principles her- 
ſelf, ſhe looked on thoſe as eſſential 
in a friend, and could never allow 
any other advantages to compenſate 
for a deficiency herein ; where a good 
heart appeared to be wanting, the 
moſt brilliant qualities never attracted 
her regard. 


Her 
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Her acquaintance were very nu- 
merous, but thoſe whom ſhe eſteem- 
ed, or even liked, were very few; 
yet, unhappily, that love of admi- 
ration, which has already been re- 
marked as the ruling paſſion, inclined 
her to retain, by deluſive hopes, every 
inſignificant coxcomb who was proud 
of being ranked amongſt the number 
of thoſe diſtinguiſhed by the moſt 
trifling of her favours. The frequent 
admonitions of a very ſenſible and 
ſagacious friend, whoſe long expe- 
rience, and thorough knowledge of 
the world, perfectly qualified him 
for an able monitor, were ineffec- 
tual, tho' he repreſented,” in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, the ill conſequences 
that muſt unavoidably attend fo im- 
| prudent a conduct; to the truth of 
| theſe 
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theſe remonſtrances her reaſon aſ- 
ſented ; but, vanity prevailing over 
her better judgment, there was no 
perſuading her to renounce the plea- 
ſure of being followed by a train of 
admirers, and laughing at the envy 
excited by the deſpotic power the 
exerciſed over them, regardleſs of the 

pernicious effects which envy ſeldom 


fails to produce, 


Tf any excuſe can be allowed for 
the indulging a difpofition to be 
pleaſed with raifing painful ſenſa- 
tions in the breaſt of thoſe who can- 
not, without repining, fee any fu- 
perior advantages enjoyed by another, 
it can only be when thoſe ſenfations 
are produced by imaginary advan- 
tages, and the vain defire of poſ- 

ſeſſing 
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ſefling things in themſelves not in the 
leaſt eſſential ta the comforts, or con- 
veniencies of life, and even then, 
the thoughtleſs gaiety of youth muft 
be taken into the account by way of 
extenuation. 


Very different is that diſpoſition 
which, to the end of life, ſeems to va- 
hae the goods of fortune principally 
on account of the opportunities they 
afford for this kind of mean, I had 
their fellow creatures; ſome of whom, 
perhaps with a much ſuperior de- 
gree of intrinſic merit, ſuſtain innu- 


merable inconveniencies from the 
ynequal diſtribution of riches. Cer- 
tain it is, that many indulge this 
fort of fooliſh vanity to a degree of 


ill-nature 
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ill-nature that they are not them- 
ſelves. at all ſenſible of; a ſtriking in- 
ſtance of it in Lady F this 
morning has led me into a train of 
melancholy reflections on the im- 
perfections of the human mind: She 
called on me before ten, and, in an- 
ſwer to the ſurpriſe I expreſſed to ſee 
her abroad ſo early, ſaid, ſhe had 
riſen three hours before her uſual 
time to make the moſt of ſo fine a 
day.—Fine l. faid I, with aſtoniſh- 
ment, what can be more diſagree- 
able than ſnow nothing but abſo- 
hate neceſſity would carry me out in 
fach weather, was it only in com- 


paſſion to the ſervants and horſes. — 
Servants and horſes l replied the good 
Lady, repeating my words ironically 
What an antiquated ſet of no- 

tions 


4 
tions you philoſophical people adopt; 
who elſe would have thought of ſtu- 
dying the convenience of creatures 
who are kept merely for our own ? 
"Tis pity that a woman of your ſenſe 
ſhould have ſo little ſpirit— Now tis 
the greateſt pleaſure in the world to 
me, tho' I am almoſt ſtarved with 
cold, to rattle about the ſtreets in 
my chariot, and mortify the poor de- 
vils who are obliged to wade on 
foot thro' the ſnow, and ſeem every 
minute ready to tumble with their 
noſes againſt a poſt ; I ſhall drive half 
over the town this morning to di- 
vert myſelf with the odd figures, and 
get home but juſt in time to be dreſſed 
by dinner. Where would be the 
charms of rank. and fortune, if they 
Vor. I. G did 
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did not make one the objec of envy 


to thoſe who have them not! Bey 
lieye me, my dear Madam, ſaid | I, 
they can never be productive of real 
happineſs to the poſſeſſor, but when 
employed to jmprove the minds, and 
alleviate the pains of the inferior 
claſs of mankind, both by laudable 
examples, and pecuniary benefits; 
and I am ſurpriſed that you, who ate 
naturally of ſo compaſſionate a dif» 
poſition, ſhoyld delight in A trucg 
Lady F; the poor creatures whe 
catry burthens are the only objects of 
compaſſion; thoſe I pity, bat divert 
myſelf with the embarraſſment of the 
reſt, and enjoy every face of cnvy 


would 
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would ſay, but can't ſtay to hear it 
now —— Good morrow —— How 
much pleaſure you loſe by your grave 
reflections Then running down 
ſtairs, without giving me time to 
reply, ſtepped into her chariot and 
drove off. 


I have given you this ſhort con- 
verſation in her own words, becauſe 
no other would fo well convey the 
idea which muſt be annexed to 
them. What a ſtrange ſpecies of 
amuſement is this! The impreflion 
which the recital makes on your 
mind will, I dare fay, be fimilar to 
that left by the incident on mine. 
Lady F poſſeſſes -a thouſand 
good qualities, for which I love her, 

| G 2 but 
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but vanity and falſe pride caſt ſo dark 
a ſhade over the whole, as totally to 
obſcure the native brightneſs of her 
character. Is it poffible to ſee 


the favours of heaven fo perverted 
without regret and real concern? In 
. relieving the wants of the indigent 
ſhe is liberal to profuſion; pain, 
ſickneſs, or extreme poverty, never 
ſue in vain for her aſſiſtance; I am 
convinced this does not proceed from 
oſtentation; yet the general tenor of 
her conduct has occaſioned its being 
wholly imputed to this motive; by 
which the benefit of fo laudable an 
exam ork is intirely loſt. 


How melancholy a reflection it is 
that people of good underſtandings, 


who 


1 
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who ſeem to judge rationally in every 
thing elſe, ſhould often be ſo ridi- 
culouſly vain of accidental advan- 
tages, which the next moment may 
put a final period to: In the inſtant 
of. diſſolution what diſtinction re- 
mains between the monarch and the 
peaſant, that only exoepted which 
ſuperior virtue gives? and when this 
bappens on the ſide of the latter, 
what a mortifying change of ſitua- 
tion muſt enſue ! wherein perhaps 
the continuance of that falſe pride, 
which can no longer be gratified, 
may give more poignant anguiſh 
than any poſitive puniſhment could 
inflict. Add to this, the conſci- 
ouſneſs of having totally neglected 
thoſe mental improvements, which 


pk and fortune afford the means 
G 3 of 
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of making in the higheſt degree; 
with the ſhame that, to ſuch diſpo- 
ſitions, muſt neceſſarily reſult from 
appearing, in every ſenſe, below 
thoſe beings, that were ſv late be- 
held with a ſupercilious contempt, 
and fay, if a ſtate of more excrn- 
ciating torment can be conceived. 


Thoſe who pretend to langh at 
the facred writings as unphiloſophi- 
cal, for threatening departed ſpirits 
with the puniſhment of corporeal 
fire, may one day own the meta- 
phor was too weak to expreſs the 
grief, deſpair, and anguiſh, ariſing 
from the ſad reflection, that the day 
is ſpent, the hour for ever loſt, that, 
well employed, might have ſecured 
eternal honour, and everlaſting hap- 
pinefs ! 


2 
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pineſs ! Theſe, my dear Madam, are 
in ſtore for you, but allow me to 
hope, that the perfect reward of 
your virtue may be deferred, till a 
mortal vehicle no longer confines the 
mind of your 


Affectionate, &c. 
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LETTER VI. 


To Miſs Lovisa — * 


HE benevolence of your own 
heart, my dear Louiſa, is moſt 
ſtrongly characteriſed in the concern 
you expreſs for the account that has 
been tranſmitted to you of poor Miſs 
Harriot, with whom you had fo very 
flight an acquaintance ; I wiſh it was 
in my power to give you the plea- 
| ſure of contradicting the reports you 
have heard with ſo much concern, 
bur certain it is, that ſhe left her 
father's houſe above three months 
ago ; her abſence was concealed, as 
long as poſſible, in hopes of her re- 
| turn ; 
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turn ; hitherto they have not been 


able to diſcover what is become of 
her; the Family, I believe, have no 
doubt that Mr. - has per- 
ſuaded her to this elopement, and 
provided a ſecret place for her reſi- 
dence, but this it is not thought pro- 
per to tax him with upon a bare 
preſumption, and no proof of it can 
yet be obtained. The girl is greatly 
to be pitied, who is much leſs to 
blame than her parents, they could 
not be blind to Harriot's growing 
affection for Mr. ——, and yet were 
continually inviting him to their 
houſe, as if to give them every poſ- 
ſible opportunity of being together; 
their increaſing attachment was ob- 
ſerved by every body, and gave riſe 
to reports much to her diſadvantage. 

7 An 
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An intimate friend to the family took 
an opportunity of telling the old 
Lady, in the gentleſt terms, how 
much her daughter's character ſuf- 
fered in the world by ſo particulat 
an infimacy with a man of a general 
bad character, who was not unmar - 
ried by che ſeparation from his wife, 
and, - conſequently, could not even 
make a pretence of honourable Ad- 
dreſſes, hinting, in the moſt: terider 
manner, the real danger to which 
the girl muſt be expoſed by the 
continuance of ſo impfoper an inti> 


Inſteadl of receiving this inforiua- 
tion in the grateful manner it de- 
ſerved, both the mother and father 
took fire at the fuppoſed injury to 


their 
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theit daughter's reputation, and treated 
their prudent friend as the author 


and propagator of a ſcandalous re- 
port. They are now too late become 
fenſible of their error, and, I believe, 
truly grieved at the conſequences ; 
were they the only ſufferers, I ſhould 
not feel much for them ; their pride 
towards their equals, and inſolence 
to their inſeriors, well deſerve the 
ſeyereſt mortification. This has been 
a dreadful one, they ſeem much 
humbled by it; and, as it always 
happens to perfons whoſe haughty 
deportment has made innumerable 
enetnies, every body ſeems more tea- 


dy to rejoice at, than compaſſionate 
their misfortune. RY 


' Nothing certainly is more impalitic 
than an imperious behaviour, which 
is 
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is ſure to entail the hatred of all 


who have been affronted by it, and 
that muſt be every one on whom it 
has been practiſed. Nothing is more 


unbecoming, or diſtaſteful, than that 
ſort of falſe pride, which reſults from 
the accidental ſuperiority of rank, or 
fortune: Seldom is this found united 
with any valuable qualities of the 
mind, but was it blended with innu- 
merable virtues, 'twould fo obſcure 
their luſtre, that not one in a thou- 
| ſand would have penetration enough 
to diſcover their exiſtence ; inſtead 
of procuring reſpect and deference, 
it uſually diſappoints its own inten- 
tion, by raifing a diſlike that gladly 
ſeizes every opportunity of giving 
mortification. I doubt the family 
in queſtion will daily experience the 


L293 
truth of this obſervation, and, very 
probably, on this account be obliged 
to quit a country where their beha- 
viour has rendered them perfectly 
diſagreeable.— You will grieve for 
poor Harriot, who has, I fear, fal- 
len a ſacrifice to the pride, and im- 


prudence of her parents; ſhe is by 
far the moſt ſenfible and beſt tem- 
pered of the family ; and thoſe who 
ſeem pleaſed with their mortification, 
lament her misfortune, and wiſh ei- 
ther of the other ſiſters had been the 
victim, whom not a creature would 
have pitied. I will inform you the 
moment we have any news of her, 
but fear that will not be of a kind 
to leflen our apprehenſions. 


Happy, 
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Happy, my dear Louiſa, have you 
been in the attentive care of a ſenfi- 
ble, virtuous, and prudent mother, 
who watched your. growing incli- 
nations, and, with an art almoſt pe- 
culiar-to herſelf, inſenſibly gave them 
_ 4 proper direction; to this you are 
indebted. for that excellent turn of 
mind which has effeQually ſecured 
you from all the follies that too of- 
ten, not only render young ladies 
the object of ridicule, but expoſo 
them to the hazard of falling an eafy 
prey to thaſe who have art enough to 
3 ſide. | 


11 is matter of aſtoniſhment to 
me, that many wiſe men ſhould have 
held it as a maxim, that all improve- 


meat of the minds of women was 
diſad- 
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diſadvantageous to them. My Lord 
I., as clever a man as any the 
age be lived in produged, educated 
four daughters upon this principle, 
in almaſt total ignorance, nor would 
even ſuffer them to learn to write. 
Three of them were married young, 
made very inſignificant and extrava- 
gant. wives, had each a numerous 
family, amongſt . whom. net one 
made a tolerable figure in the world, - 


The firſt fix years of a child's life 
ought to be wholly under the ditee : 
tion of its mother ; experience: will 
prove that the impreſſions made dur. 
ing that periad arc of immenſe. con- 
ſequence. through all future ;life ; 
ought ſhe then not ta be properly 
qualified to diſcharge an office of ſuch 

8 - impor- 
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importance? and how is that poſſi- 
ble if her own mind is wholly unin- 
ſtruted ? It will not be long, I find, 
my dear Louiſa, before you enter 
into an engagement that may ſoon 
make this a part of your duty, 
whenever that happens, I have no 
doubt but you will a& in this with 
the ſame propriety you have done on 
all other occaſions. 


As you ſeem ſo much pleaſed with 
my tranſlation I ſhall proceed with 
alacrity; and, from time to time, 
incloſe as many pages as the ſize 
of a letter will properly carry. I 
had rather receive your remarks on 
the ſtory than give you mine; ſhould 
we happen to differ in opinion, you 

ſhall then always have my — | 


Io) 
and reaſons for the difſent ; but it 
will give me more pleaſure to hear 
yours firſt. . Adieu, my dear; that 
your wiſdom and happineſs may in- 
creaſe with your years, is the ardent 
wiſh of : 


Yours, &c; 


Vor. 51 II LET. 
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The adventures of ALPHONSO cons 


tinued. 


is impoſſible to deſcribe to 
you the unruffled compoſure, 


with which this eminently good man 
gave general directions; he calmly 
heard the confeſſion of the dying, 
recommended them to Heaven by a 
few ſhort ejaculations, and gave them 
his abſolution to chear their laſt mo- 


ments; the falling ruins frequently 


preſented opportunities of this ſort. 
The monks of his own convent, who 
were flying from the dangers of the 
trembling town, he reſtrained by his 

autho- 


and undiſturbed preſence of mind, 
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authority, and obliged them not only 
to diſcharge the duties of their of- 
fice to the wounded, and the dying, 
but to lend their affiſting hand in 
every capacity to the diſtreſſed inha- 
bitatits ; while, in ſpight of age and 
weakneſs, he performed wonders him- 
ſelf; and, animated by an uncommon 
betievolence, flew from place to place, 
with all the fire of youth, to fee his 
orders obeyed ; often ſeizing with 
his own arm thoſe miſcreants, who, 
taking advantage of the general con- 
fuſion, were attempting to plunder 
the ſufferers of what little had eſcaped 
the fury of the flames, and putting 
them under a proper guard, till they 
could receive their deſerved puniſh- 
ment :—A more than mortal energy 
ſeemed to accompany both his words 

H 2 and 
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and actions.—Infl uenced by his per- 
ſuaſive eloquence, and encouraged 
by his laudable example, many of the 
men, whoſe reaſon ſeemed to have 
been ſupplanted by terror, and were 
crowding almoſt over the backs of 
each other to fly, they ſcarce knew 
whether, returned with great com- 
poſure to the places of danger, and 
calmly took the moſt prydent mea- 
ſures to preſerve all that might be 
ſaved fem the increaſing deſtruc- 
tion. 5 | 


It was not till the earthquake had 
intirely ceaſed that the good father 
retired to reſt : I had accompanied 
him through every danger and fa- 
tigue, and, at his requeſt, went with 
him to a tent, he had cauſed to be 

_ pitched 
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pitched in a field, at ſome diſtance 
from ' the town. My admiration of 
him, together with the hurry I had 
been in to alleviate, in ſome mea- 
ſure, the diſtrefles of others, for a 
while ſeemed to have ſuſpended the 
thought of iy own misfortune ; but 
ſoon as this employment ceaſed, a 
thouſand diſtracting reflections filled 
my breaſt with inexpreſſible anguiſh. 
No hope remained of that death I 
had flattered myſelf with meeting 
amidſt the dangers that late ſur- 
rounded me, and all the horrors of 
my preſent forlorn ſtate returned to 
my tortured imagination with accu- 
mulated ſtrength. 


I felt my loſs with the quickeſt 
ſenſibility, but with more reſignation 
H 3 and 
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and compoſure, than at firſt; the 
frantic impatience, which then urged 
me to the moſt deſperate reſolutions, 
was now ſubſided into a ſettled me- 
lancholy, that all the good man's 
endeavaurs. could not, diſſipate. He 
took a light refreſhment, obliged 
me reluctantly to partake of it, and, 
after offering up thanks to heaven 
for ſuſpending its deſerved wrath 
before we were all conſumed, and 
imploring protection for thoſe. who 
calamities of the city, laid him down 
to reſt on a couch; when the ſweeteſt 
ſlumber inſtantly cloſed his eyes. I 
had, at his defire, alfo reclined my- 
ſelf on one prepared for me (who 
only remained in the tent with him) 
but was too much oppreſſed with ſor 


Tow. 
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row to hope the relief of fleep, and 
now gave a looſe to unbounded grief. 


A thouſand times I invoked my loft 
Artimiſſa, and the dear pledges of 
our mutual love, accuſed myſelf as 
the author of my own misfortunes 
for being abſent at the time: Fool 
that I was, faid I, to leave them at 
Lifbon | had I taken them with me 
they had eſcaped the danger, or had 
I'alfo been there; I might have ſaved 
them from it ! Inſtead of endea- 
vouring to bring all thoſe conſidera- 
tions to my mind, that might alle- 
viate my affliction, my reſtleſs ima- 
gination was ſearching for every poſ- 
ſible ſuppoſition to increaſe it : The 
greateſt part of the night was thus 
ſpent in lamentations, and ſometimes 
— flow of burſting tears gave 

H 4 vent 
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vent to my anguiſh—'till nature, un- 
able to ſuſtain the continued fatigue 
both of mind and. body, at length 


ſunk to mo 


n were my e 1 in 
ſleep, when the lovely Artimiſſa ap- 
peared to my view, more fair than 
in the cady bloom of. youth and 
beauty; in her arms ſhe held my 
youngeſt boy; my daughter led 
the eldeſt, who hung upon his mo- 
ther's robe, that ſhone refulgent -as 
the noon-day ſun, and with equal 
ſplendor dazzled the aching fight — 
Alphonſo, ſaid . ſhe, with a voice 
wherein majeſty and tenderneſs were 


blended, my dear Alphonſo, weep 


not for thoſe whom Heaven - has 
highly favoured, by fo early a per- 


miſſion 


E 
miſſion to exchange a ſtate of being 
incident to all the various miſeries of 
mortality, for one of inexpreſſible, 
and unalterable happineſs. Whilſt 
upon earth, I thought myſelf ſu- 
premely bleſſed by your affection, 
and was really as much ſo, both in 
that, and the conſtant endeavour to 
diſcharge all the duties of the ſtation 
Heaven had placed me in, as, whilſt 
united to the body, I was capable 
of being; but mortals can have- no 
conception of the felicity they may 
one day arrive at, and which the 
happy ſpirits, free'd from all the in- 
cumbrances of matter, here enjoy : 
To quit this for the moſt eligible 
and delightful ſtate in your world, 
would be torment to us beyond ex- 


preſſion; rather, therefore, ought you 
61 to 
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to rejoice at my removal, than mourn 


your loſs : All our virtuous affections 
accompany us hither, and you are 
ſtill as dear to me as ever, but I am 
now incapable of grief even at our 
ſeparation, and look forward with 
pleaſure to our re-union, when you 
ſhall with us partake our ceaſeleſs 
enjoyments. We meaſure not time 
by your calculation, what you look 
upon to be placed at a great diſ- 
tance, by many intervening years, to 
us appears as almoſt preſent. Part 
of our happineſs conſiſts in ſeeing all 
things as they really are, which af- 
fords an evident conviction that all 
the diſpenſations of our benevolent 
Creator are guided by unerring wiſ- 
dom, and perfect goodneſs ; nor could 

be altered, in any inſtance, without 


4 
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a manifeſt diſadvantage. Men, in 
other reſpects wiſe, often prove the 
weaknefs of hyman judgment, by 
ardently deſiring thoſe things that, if 
granted, would be productive of the 
greateſt misfortunes to them; but after 
being free d from the ſhackles of mor- 
tality, an increaſed knowledge renders 
it impoſſible for us to form a wiſh, 
that any thing ſhould have been or- 
dered otherwiſe than it is: You now 
look upon yourſelf as the moſt un- 
fortunate of mankind, and are ready 
to tax Heaven with cruelty, that has 
in one fatal moment deprived you of 
a moſt hopeful offspring, together 
with a wife ſo tenderly beloved ; but 
believe me, the time will come, 
when, for reaſons that I am not 
now permitted to reveal, you ſhall 


grate- 
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gratefully acknowledge the kindneſs 
of even this apparently grievous diſ- 
penſation.——You know, my dear 
Alphonſo, I never have deceived you, 
truſt therefore now- my - word, and: 
ceaſe to lament what I tell you is far 
from being an evil either to you, or 
me; reſume your wonted chearful- 
neſs, and wait with patience for that 
bleſſed hour, that ſhall again unite 
ns to each other, in a ſtate of unal- 
terable bliſs :—I leave you now, con- 
tinued ſhe, to the care of this bene- 
volent attendant on the human race 
(pointing to a beautiful youth whom 
I had not before obſerved to be ſtand- 
ing at my elbow) his converſation will 
entertain, and his inſtructions im- 
prove your mind; attend to his ad- 


monitions, and you will never err. 
As 
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As ſhe ſpoke theſe words ſhe waved 
her hand as bidding me farewell, 
and turned to leave me—Oh ſtay, I 
cried, a moment ſtay, to give one 
laſt embrace, and eagerly ſtretching 
out my arms to catch the fleeting 
ſhadow, broke through the ſilken 
bonds of fleep, and in a moment 


loſt the pleaſing viſion. 


The noiſe I made diſturbed the 
good Rodolphus, who haſtily ſtarting 
from his couch demanded the cauſe, 
which I recounted exactly to him ; 
and, whilſt repeating it, felt the 
truth of all my Artimiſſa had ſeemed 
to ſay, whoſe words filled my mind 
with perfect tranquillity, and undiſ- 
turbed compoſure. Convinced, ſaid 


I, that ſhe has made ſo advantageous 
| ....—..._2 change, 


- 


* 
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a change, I will no longer moutn 


her removal from me, but faithfully 
obey her injunction, and wait with 
patience, that happy hour when I 
ſhall be made partaker of her per- 
fect felicity. 


The pious Father, truly rejoicing 
at the change in my diſpoſition, faid 
all that wiſdom and goodneſs could 
ſuggeſt to confirm my reſolution, 
which he found ſo ſteady as to re- 
move all apprehenfions of my com- 
mitting any act of extravagance, and 
therefore made no ſcruple of leaving 
me alone while he went to viſit thoſe 


whoſe greater impatience under their 
loſſes more imracdiately required his 
care. As there was no probability 
of his returning in a confiderable time, 

I alſo 
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I alſo went out of the tent to view 
the ruins of our late flourifhing 
city.—— Never was there a more 
melancholy proſpect, I ſhuddered at 
the fight of the havock, which a few 
hours had made, and ſeemed now to 
feel more for the misfortunes of others 
than my own; yet my feet inſenſibly 
led me to the place where I once 
boaſted the poſſeſſion of all the tem- 
poral bleflings, that could conſtitute 
the happineſs of man : Whilſt view- 
ing this ſpot with ſtill greater atten- 
tion than the reſt, I could not help 
reflecting on the mighty difference. 
a few days had made in my ſitua- 
tion.———That riſing ſun, faid I, has 
but thrice ſunk beneath the horizon, 
ſince, in this place, it beheld me the 
happieſt of mortals, bleſſed with a 
-8 


_ virtuous 
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virtuous wife, a happy offspring, and 
an ample fortune, but now, forlorn 
I ſtand of all thoſe joys bereft.— 
Scarce had theſe words paſſed my 
lips cer I repented the expreſſion, 
and thought the beauteous youth, 
whoſe admonitions Artimiſſa had bid 
me attend to, frowned at my folly: 
This Ied me again to ruminate on 
the viſion of the night; I was at a 
loſs to gueſs what was meant by my 
being left to the care of this benevo- 
tent being, and ſeemed more to la- 
ment the uncertainty of his preſence, 
whoſe dictates my heart ſeemed tho- 
roughly diſpoſed to obey, than all 
the diſtreſſes that had before be- 
fallen me. Whilſt muſing on this 
ſubject, I accidentally caſt my eye on 
a chaſm in the earth, which ſeemed 

ELLER. about 
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about ten paces from where the door 
of my late houſe had been e 
rioſity led me to the edge of it, when 
I obſerved that the uneven breaks of 
the ground formed a kind of ſteps, 
by which a man might eaſily de- 
ſcend ; it inſtantly occurred to me 
that perhaps the houſe, in ſinking 
together, mi ight have been preſerved 
intire, and, by this chaſm in the 
earth, there was a poſſibility | of en- 
tering it, by which means, at leaſt, 

great part of my effects could be 0 
covered, and the funeral ob ſequies 
paid to my family. 


"Yor. — 
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„LETTER. vu. 


To 105. 1 


SIR, 


Ox being as yet convinced by 
what you have ſaid“, you 
muſt permit me to offer a few ob- 
jections to your Hypotheſis, which, 
however weak they may be in them- 
ſelves, will, I hope, from your can- 
dor meet with a favourable con- 
ſtruction, and be imputed rather to 
a laudable defire of being better in- 
ſtructed, than to the vanity of ſup- 
poling myſelf able to confute your 


arguments. 


The 


e See Letter IV. page 50. | 
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The mind's near alliance to, and 
cloſe connection with matter, in its 
preſent ſtate of union with the body, 
makes it very difficult, if not impoſ- 


fible, to prove to a demonſtration its 
capacity of forming any ideas inde- 
pendant of matter, yet abſolutely to 
deny fuch a capacity, feems but little 
more reaſonable than to fay, that a 
man chained to the ground had not 
in himſelf the power of motion, be- 
cauſe the exertion of that power was 
by ſuch confinement rendered im- 


poſſible. 


Whatever ideas the mind may be 
conſcious of, it has no way at pre- 
ſent of communicating them to ano- 
ther but by the organs of ſenſe, and 
by fach ſounds as have determinate 

my FI: fignifi- 
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ſignifications, and are mutually un- 


derſtood; from hence it follows, 
that a ſavage may to us appear to- 
tally ignorant, and unconſcious of 
any ideas more than what are com- 
mon to the brute creation, merely 
becauſe he has no way of intelligibly 
expreſſing thoſe perceptions, which 
it is very poſſible he may notwith- 
ſtanding be conſcious of. Two men 
of great capacity and lively genius, 
if wholly unacquainted with each 
other's language, will, from that ſole 
cauſe, each appear to the other ſtu- 
pid and inſenſible. May ngt this, in 
ſome meaſure, account for the ſeem- 
ing inſenſibility of the gentleman 
you mention, before he had learned 
the uſe of language? And may: not, 
his preſent manner of expreſſing 
bimſelf 
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himſelf be owing to the little know- 
ledge he has yet acquired of articu- 
late ſounds ? 


To ſuppoſe a rational mind united 
to a body unſupplied with any or- 
gans of ſenſe, is only ſuppoſing the 
ſoul in the fame confined ſtate that 
the body wonld be if a man was 
bound hand and foot, and locked 
up in a cloſe cheſt; in both caſes 
all exertion of any poſſeſſed powers 
are, for a time, totally reſtrained ; 
but would you alledge that as a 
proof of their not being given in 
the one caſe more than in the other ? 
That the mind has a capacity of 
forming ideas, that it never could 
receive from matter by the organs of 
ſenſe, I believe the experience of 


I 3 every 
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every thinking man will convince 
him of. To give a few inſtances, 
Is there any man who knows not the 
meaning of the word time, and has 
not a determinate idea affixed to that 
term? yet time is not material, ani 
conſequently, not the object of ſenſe. 
The ſame in part may be faid of 
ſpace, Again, ſuppoſe you have a 
friend that poſſeſſes all the valuable 
qualifications that can adorn the hu- 
man mind, whofe perſon is unfor- 
tunately fo deformed, as to excite, 
at firſt view, a kind of abhorrence ; 
will you not feel an affection as well 
as eſteem for ſuch a friend? What 
is it then that you love in him? 
Not his perſon, which is the objoct 
of diſlike, and almoſt of deteſtation ; 
not the words merely by which he 


conveys 
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conveys his ſentiments to you; but 
thoſe diſpoſitions, which. by language 
he has only communicated to yoy 
the knowledge, that he is. peflefled 
of, and which you muſt form 4 
competent idea of, before you can 
love him on that account: And are 
theſe diſpoſitions the objects of ſenſe ? 
It may perhaps be anſwered, that it 
is their being made viſible by a ſeries 
of benevolent actions which cauſes 
m regard. 


Suppoſe then the . ſame ations 
performed, and the ſame degree of 
good communicated by a bad man 
upon ſome ſelfiſh view of private in- 
tereſt; though in that caſe you are 
equally pleaſed with the action, 1 
mean the good communicated ; will 

I 4 you 
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you have an equal eſteem for the 
agent : No : Is it not plain then, that 
your affection for the man ariſes 
merely from the pre-conceived opi- 
nion of ſomething intrinſically good 
in himſelf, abſtracted from the con- 
fideration-of any conſequent effects, 
that may thereby be produced; which 
affection would continue equally 
ſtrong, ſuppoſing him placed in ſuch 
a ſituation as to put it abſolutely out 
of his power to be uſeful to ſociety, 
or in any method ſerviceable or aſ- 
fiſtant to his fellow creatures. What 
is this ſomething then intrinſically 
good in him? or in what manner is 
it to be diſcovered by any of the 
organs of ſenſe? yet aſk yourſelf if 


you are not intimately conſcious of 
. *. 


Are 


what is meant by it. 


1 
Are you not convinced that theſe 
periſhable bodies are at preſent ac- 
tuated by an immaterial principle 
which we call the ſoul ? Theſe terms, 
immaterial principle, or ſoul, either 
have, or have not ſome determinate 
fignification affixed to them ; if they 
have not, we diſpute merely about 
words, and can neither underſtand 
each other or ourſelves; and conſe- 
quently all argument is at an end— 
if they have—muſt they not convey 
an idea of ſomething, which not be- 
ing the object of ſenſe, could never 
be received by the organs of ſenſa- 
tion ? and which, though every man 
may underſtand for himſelf, yet none 
can intelligibly explain to another, 
becauſe we have, whilſt thus united 
to the body, no way of communi- 


"2? 


cating 
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cating any ideas, that are .indepen- 


Aant of matter, al iluſtrations being 

neccefiarilydrawn from thenoe; which, 
in this, caſe, bearing no ſort of ana- : 
lagy, become entirely uſeleſs. This 
holds good as to ſpirit in general, 
ings up to the Supream⸗ of whom 
no rational, and geligious man, will 
ſarely ſay, that he is incapable of 
forming am idea; for then it muſt 
paſſibly have any preper ohjet̃t of 
Worſhip, or be at all qualified for 
the diſcharge of any of chaſe duties, 
which, by the general conſent of 
mankind, in all ages, have, been 
deemed the juſt tribute of dependant 

creatures to their Creator. 


That 
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That a certain ſenſe of pain or 
pleaſure 'arifes from, and is acquired 
by material ideas, is granted; but 
this ſenſe of merely corporeal pain or 
pleaſure, bears not any proportion, 
either in nature or degree, to that 
arĩſing from more refined and ab- 
ſtracted ideas; the latter exiſting 
ſdlely in the mind, can neither be 
deſcribed eee 
and inſtead of being affiſted or in- 
ereaſed, are interrupted and clogged 
by che interpoſition of matter: Every 
pain, every pleaſure, that can be re- 
ceived by the organs of fenſe, may 
be ſo expreſſed, as to convey a tole- 
rably juſt idea of -it to another ;- but 
that ſweet complacency, that true 
— that perfect happineſs we 


enjoy 
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-enjoy in the converſation of a friend, 


highly eſteemed, and tenderly be- 
loved, neither language can paint, 
or any ideas drawn from ſenſe ex- 
Plain ; This the experience of thoſe 
few whoſe minds are capable of the 
moſt exalted heights of friendſhip, 
will prove to themſelves ;_ and ſuch 
only are ſenſible of the utter impoſ- 
ſibility of expreſſing what they feel 
to be equally true and undelineable. 


| Many fimilar inſtances might be 
brought to ſtrengthen the argument, 


| which, to me, amount almoſt to a 


demonſtration, that the mind has in 
itſelf ſome ſtore. of notions indepen- 
dant of, and even unconnected with, 
matter. That it has alſo pre · diſpo- 
ſitions I think evident from the diffe- 


rent 
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rent propenſities obſervable in the 
earlieſt infancy. Do not theſe ſeem 
in a manner interwoven with the 
foul, or, at leaſt, coeval: with it? 
All the art of education is frequently 
found inſufficient to alter them ; they 
grow up with the child, increaſe with 
his years, and, at laſt, „ 
racer of the man. 


8 fear taking up too much of your 
time, which, without doubt, may 
be always employed in a much 
more uſeful manner than by peruſing 
any thing I am capable of writ- 
ing on this ſubject, yet cannot paſs 
over in filence your definition of 
friendſhip, which to me appears 
more applicable to that univerſal be- 

nevolence 


(200; 1 
nevolenee dus to the whole race: of 
kind + CONN 


40 Friendſhip,” 973 vou, is dal 
tie between individuals which 
<« obliges them to ſerve each other 
as far as poſſible Is this any 
thing more than the tie of huma- 
nity, by which all our fellow crea- 
tures have a right to demand ſuch 
ſervice from us? and can you put 
this: general band of ſociety upon a 
level with that tender attachment be- 
tween individuals which we call 
friendſhip ? Is not the laſt of a much 
more noble kind, and an infmitely 
ſtronger cement ? What I underſtand 
by that term is, an eſteem founded 
on real merit, on reaſon and virtue, 
heightened and improved by affec- 

I tion, 
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tion, of a nature ſo diſintereſted; as, 
at all times, to prefer the advantage, 
cafe, and happineſs of him, to whom 
we have given the name of friend, 
to any ſelfiſhi confideration ; and to 
be ever ready to affift him, not only 
at the expence of fortune, but even 
at the hazard of life; ſack an entire 
and perfect union of minds, as if che 
ſame immaterial principle animated 
the different bodies, and that nothing 
but 'the interpofing clog of matter 
withheld. them (if the expreſſion 
may be admitted) from mixing with 
ench other. This only, in my opi- 
nion, deſerves the name of friend- 
ſhip ; ; thus defined, tis the beſt gift 
of heaven, the ſovereign balm to all 
the evils of mortality, which, un- 
poſſeſſed, life boaſts not any thing 

that 


1 

that can reaſonably raiſe a wiſh for 
its continuance, Vet what num- 
bers travel to the grave unconſcious 
of any ſuch delightful' connection 
through their whole paſſage | and, 
conſequently, how few are capable 
of forming any conception of the re- 
fined enjoyments ariſing from it. 
Theſe mental pleaſures are not to 
be equalled, but by the pain ariſing 
from the deprivation of them ; they 
are unknown by, and unintelligible 
to more than half mankind; are 
abſolutely independant of matter, or 
of any ideas thereby impreſſed, and 
in themſelves fo infinitely ſupe- 
rior to all that can be imparted by 
the ſenſitive powers only, that, on 
the one hand, they will render the 
mind incapable of attending to, or 

| 1 almoſt 
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almoſt of feeling corporeal pain; 
and, on the other, prevent a poſſi- 
bility of receiving pleaſure from any 
thing that by the organs of ſenſe can 
be adminiſtred: This is a fact of 
which I have frequently experienced 
the truth. | | 


As ſo many wiſer people than my- 
ſelf have oppoſed my opinion with 
regard to innate ideas, 'tis moſt pro- 
bable, that mine may be wrong; 
perhaps I am a little too tenacious 
of a favourite hypotheſis, but con- 
feſs myſelf ſtill ſo far from allowing 
the mind to depend on matter for 
its notions, that I am rather inclined 
to believe it exiſtcd prior to the for- 
mation of theſe bodies in ſome higher 

Vor. I. K | ſtate 
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ſtate, where it had the free exer- 
tion of all its faculties, and for-the 
puniſhment of ſome fault there com- 
mitted, is here impriſoned, clogged, 
and confined by matter, ſo as to re- 
ſtrain its native powers, and lay it 
under the hard neceſſity of being in- 
debted to the bodily organs for the 
major part of its ideas; and that 
thoſe ſpirits, who, in their pre- ex- 
iſting ſtate, were leaſt guilty, are leſs 
incumbered by matter in their pre- 
ſent ſituation ; amd are permitted to 
retain fome of their former refined 
ideas, which impart to them a more 
exquiſite kind of happineſs while 
here, than the reſt of mankind can 
form any notion of, ——This it muſt 
be owned is mere theory, and can 


be 
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be ſupported only by probable con- 
jecture; therefore I ſhall not attempt 
to defend it againſt any objections 
you may raiſe ; but is it not a good 
method of accounting for the diffe- 
rence of underſtanding amongſt man- 
kind, conſiſtent with an equality in 
the diſpenſations of Providence, which 
the ſtructure of the body is in the 
whole ſpecies too nearly the ſame 
to be the cauſe of? and yet. what 
a regular gradation is viſible from 
the philoſopher down to the 


On looking over your letter I find 
that I have forgot to take notice of 
your definition of the breath of life : 
A moſt ſingular one it is; which, 

K 2 if 
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if juſt, muſt put a period to the ex- 
pectation or hope of immortality, as 
it would amount to little leſs than a 
proof, that the moment this breath 
of life, or immaterial principle, ceaſed 
to be united to that material vehicle 
which was to bring it into action, it 
muſt neceſſarily loſe the power of 
acting at all, and be as totally ex- 
tinguiſhed as the fire which you have 
brought by way of illuſtration, when 
there remained no more combuſtible 
matter to be conſumed. As I know 
you to be a very good Chriſtian, I 
think you was not aware of this na- 
tural” conſequence of your aſfertion ; 
and therefore believe it unneceſſary 
to endeavour to confute an argument, 
that your on principles will not 

admit 


„ 
admit the unavoidable deductions 
from. 


I will not apologize for the many 
inaccuracies I am ſenſible of in this 
epiſtle.—The proper arrangement of 
argument your preſentcorreſpondentis 
at all times unqualified for, and now 
more particularly ſo from bad health. 
All that has been aimed at was tg 
make myſelf underſtood, if that in- 
tention has ſucceeded tis ſufficient, 
nor ſhall I expe& any ſevere criticiſm 
from you upon the many faults that 
may be found in the method, diction, 
or expreſſion. Tis high time to 
break off, leaſt your patience ſhould 
be exhauſted by the length of a let- 


ter ſo little entertaining will there- 
| 1 fore 
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fore detain you no longer than 
to ſubſcribe myſelf, with much 
eſteem, 


Yours, &c. 


L E T- 


N 
N 
ö 
| 
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LETTER VIII. 


To Mrs. G. 


S it 1s not my intention, my 
dear friend, to write a regular 
and circumſtantial hiſtory of Mrs. 
5. — 8 whole life, but only to 
give you thoſe moſt material incidents 
of it, that particularly point out her 
true character, and account for any 
apparent inconſiſtencies in her con- 
duct, I ſhall proceed immediately to 
anſwer your inquiry, viz. What 
« motives could poſſibly lead her to 
« a reſolution fo deſtructive to that 
“ peculiar plan of happineſs ſhe had 
K 4 « formed 
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* formed to herſelf, as the becoming 


* a wife muſt neceſſarily be. 
This, I am perſuaded, (had the bleſ- 
fing of a very ſenſible mother's life 
been continued. to her) would never 
have been occaſioned by any thing, 
but a conviction that her favourite 
ſyſtem was impraRticable, which 
might probably never have hap- 
pened. Unfortunately, the loſs of 
this tender directreſs when not nine- 
teen years old, after a tedious illneſs 
- which; for three preceding years, 
had rendered her. often incapable of 
attending to any thing but the pain- 
ful ſenſations. occaſioned by it, pro- 
: duced ſo many difagreeable alter: - 
tions in her demeſtic life, as to make 
the home ſcene (which her mother 
had always ſtudied to render pleaſing, 


B 
by ſuiting it to her natural diſpoſi- 
tion) almoſt. inſupportable. 


Her father's character was to the 
full as ſingular as her own, tho' of 
a very different caſt ; a flight ſketch 
of it will be neceſſary to give a juſt 
idea of her ſituation when left ſolely 
to his care. A better heart never 
inhabited a human breaſt ; he poſ- 
ſeſſed all the amzable qualities of the 
mind to an exceſs, that, in their ef- 
fects, ſometimes rendered them 
blamable; his natural capacity was 
-ſo good, that, had he ever applied 
- himſelf to thoſe ſtudies which im- 
prove the underſtanding, he might 
have made no mean figure in the lite- 
rary world, and certainly would have 
acted very judiciouſly in his whole 
| I ſphere 


3. 8 3 
here of conduct; but having early 


taken a religious bent, his whole 
thoughts were ſo turned towards 
another life, that he was literally ig- 
norant of the common cuſtoms of 
the world, in which he lived. 


This 
ignorance, of which he was perfectly 
conſcious, diſpoſed him to be readily 


guided in all matters relative to it, 
by perſons of whoſe probity he had 
a good opinion, and by this means 
Was, before his marnage, led into 
innumerable jnconveniencies, by de- 
ſigning people, as the native open- 
neſs of his heart rendered him inca- 
pable of ſuſpitian, The particu- 
lars of his hiſtory are by no means 
neveflacy to my preſent purpoſe ; ſuf- 
ice it only to fay, that he had the 


good fortune to meet with a wife 
perfealy 


[ 
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perfectly qualified to ſupply this de- 


ficiency in himſelf. Her ſenſe was 
| ſtrong and maſculine, her obſervations 
accurate, and her judgment ſound. 
She was religious without ſuperſtition, 
pious without enthuſiaſm, or oſten- 
tation. Read much, and lived much 
in the polite world, where ſhe was 
never diſſipated, but always carried 
that philoſophical turn which Was 
natural to her. Happy was the 
daughter under ſuch a mother, who 
knew how to regulate, without ap- 
pearing to reſtrain, the vivacity of 
her inclination. To the early loſs 
of this able conductreſt, may be im- 
puted all the misfortunes of my 
friend's life, who was ſcarcely ſix- 
teen, when the fatal diſorder com- 


menced, that, by a tedious and moſt 
painful 
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painful progreſs, in a few years, re- 
moved for ever from her this ineſti- 
mable bleſſing. To increaſe the 
weight of this affliction, her father 
had unhappily conceived the higheſt 
opinion imaginable of the prudence 
of a female relation, who, beſides 
that affected prudery which women 
generally acquire by living to the 
age of fifty unmarried, was not leſs 
ignorant than himſelf of every po- 
lite accompliſhment ; equally unac- 
quainted with the world, and equally 
incapableof directing a young ſprightly 
girl how to act properly in it; with 
the greater diſadvantage of believing 
herſelf perfectly qualified for the of- 
fice; this good woman was greatly 
inflaenced by two others, who had 
leſs underſtanding and more foibles ; 

they 


Px 

they had all paſſed their whole lives 
in a crowd of company, but with- 
out making any of thoſe obſervations, 
on which only a juſt judgment can 
be formed, either of men, or man- 
ners; to this indeed a much higher 
capacity, and far greater ſtrength of 
reaſon was neceſſary than what had 
fallen to the ſhare of either. 


T was hardly poſſible tohave picked 
out a ſet of people more unequal to 
the difficult taſk of prudently ma- 
naging my young friend, or more 
likely to drive her to ſome fatal reſo- 
lution by the errors of their own 
judgment, when thoſe errors unhap- 
pily received the ſanction of a fa- 
ther's authority: Their contracted 
capacities extended no farther than 

the 
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degree, apt to imbibe from the 


arcadia, though very few have been 
wild enough to think of realizing any 
part of the imaginary ſcene. 


Her mother, after two years ill- 
neſs, hoping to find ſome relief by 
the change of air, or rather of place, 
not being able to bear any long jour- 
ney, removed to à little village in 
the neighbourhood, accompanied 
by her huſband, daughter, and 
the good vid gentlewomun above 
mentioned, Whether it was owing 
merely to the effect which a ſtrong 
impreſſion on the mind frequently 
has on the nervous ſyſtem, or whe- - 
ther in reality the air  could,. at 
ſmall a diſtance, be: more falutary, 


certain 
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certain it was, that Mrs. M-— foon 
thought herſelf much better, and, 
for ſome time, really appeared to 
be ſo. 


The long preceding melancholy 
ſcene, which had ſuppreſſed her 
daughter's natural vivacity, without 
extinguiſhing it, ſeemed now to give 
way to a more chearful proſpect, the 
young mind eagerly received the 
pleaſing impreſſion, without exa- 
mining into the falacious foùndation 
of its hopes. The gaiety of heart 
returned every object wore a 
new face the rural ſcene was full 
of charms, and with the help of a 
lively imagination, a new Arcadia 
might be raiſed : Charmed with the 
ſudden thought, not a moment was 

given 


% 
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given to confideration—Miſs MM 
was inſtantly transformed into the 
ſhepherdeſs Amanda: No circum- 
ſtance of dreſs was forgot, neither 
were the crook or ſcrip omitted ; her 
maid was habited in the ſame taſte, 
but in a leſs fingular manner: Thus 
metamorphoſed they went in queſt 
of a neighbouring farmer : 'The old 
man entered chearfully into the 
humour, and led them tothe flock — 
The ſcene was incompleat without 4 
ſhepherd, he pointed to his three ſons 
and 'offered her the choice; two of 
whom, with ruſtic gallantry, immedi- 
ately declared themſelves candidates. 
At once ſhe then foreſaw all the 
ill-natured reflections that might be 

Vor. I. L made 
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made on her converſing with youthy 
in ſo low a ſtation, who had bold, 


neſs enough to ſpeak with eaſe and 


freedom to her; pride took the 


alarm, and ſhe was on the point of 


reſipquiſhing the project z but while 
deliberating with herſelf, obſerved 
4 a hay-rick, trembling with 
the apprehenſion of being ſpoke to, 
His appearance reyived-her hopes of 
purſuing. the frolic, with as much 
ſecurity from cenſure, as innocency 
of intention. She called the frighted 


youth, but called repeatedly i in vain; 


who, immovable as @ ſtatue, was 


proof againſt all the ryſtic raillery of 


his fellows, and would neither corag p 


forwards, or vouchſafe an anſiyer. 
Every 


2 
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Every objection, that,reaſon had the 
preceding moment prudently raiſed, 
vaniſhed before ſuch a ſhepherd. 
She no longer heſitated, —advanced 
towards. him, put a garland on his 
head; and bid him wear it as a mark 
of her favour. Convinced of his un- 
alterable ſtupidity by a nearer and 
more accurate obſervation, ſhe retired 
highly delighted with having found 
a ſwain whoſe awful diſtance, ſhe 
imagined, muſt ſufficiently ſecure her. 
from ſcandal even amongſt the moſt 
malicious. In this opinion ſhe pur- 
ſued, and enjoyed the whimſical a- 
muſement, fearleſs of any ill conſe- 
quence ; went every evening from 
the flock to a field where he was 
reaping, carried him a new garland, 
2 — L 2 and 
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and made hereynaid ſpread a repaſt 
on a graſſy bank, to regale him and 


his fellow labourers, who all fat 
down together on the ground, and 
partook the refreſhment. In him ſhe 
was not miſtaken; for tho'; on theſe 
occaſions, ſhe diveited- herſelf by 
alking a thouſand queſtions, the ſtu- 
pid lad gave no other proof of bis 
capacity to form articulate ſounds, 
e ee ee ee 
pieale, and thank — 7 19 


To the novelty. of 1 ſcene was 
added a double pleaſure by the ſin- 
gularity of the whim. —But- alas 
this was ſoon ſucceeded by a fad re- 
verſe. . The ſhepherd's garland - was 
unfortunately: remarked by the care- 
ful old — in one of her 


evening 
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evening walks. The gdd appearance 
excited a curioſity that was inſtantly 
gratified by a recital of every circum- 
ſtance, which not a peaſant in -the 
village was ignorant of .—Big with 
a tale of ſuch importance ſhe haſten'd 

home, called Mr. a afide,— 
related the-horrid ſtory, as painted 
by her own imagination, with a 
thouſand aggravating ſuppoſitions, 
and falſe concluſions; by which a 
mere childiſh frolick, that was per- 
fectly innocent in its intention, and 
would have proved as harmleſs in its 
conſequences, was magnified into a 
premeditated deſign of eloping from 
her father with a young fellow of 
the meaneſt kind, withont a fingle 
qualification to recommend him; 
vhoſe extreme ſtupidity was. alone 
L 3 ſuffi- 
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ſafficient to convince any rational 


perſon, that it was impoſſible for her 
to have taken the leaſt degree. of 
liking to. The good old Gentleman 
had too juſt an opinion of his daugh- 
ter to believe ſhe had any ſuch inten- 
tion, yet by two hours perſuaſion 
there could at leaſt be no harm in 
taking every prudent precaution to 
prevent the poſſibility of ſo dreadful 
an event. In conſequence of which, 
the crook was mſtently burnt, her 
and Mas forbid to ſtir out of the 
houſe without leaye, In vain did 
ſhe- repreſent the injuſtice of ſach a 
light, and ſhew tha“ ſuch a cond 


„„ 
in her relatishs would naturally give 
ile to conjetures as injtrious to her 
character as they were falſe in them 
ſelves. The mi feaken Gentle woman, 
fullof her owt1i' initgined eonſequence, 
and deaf to all the arguments of ſenſe 
and reaſon,” amfwered only by the 
moſt- provoking” itifinuations; con- 
gratulated -herſelf on the” fortutiate 
diſcovery ; adding che ſtrongeſt aſ- 
ſqrarices of her future vigilance; and 
concluding Wich al wiſe remark, that 
ſhe had always" ſaid,” too much care 
could not be taken of young people; 
to watch natrowly, anick keep ſttict 
hand over them, was the only 
way'l | : 


A moment s reflectiom will ſug- 
geſt to you, my dear friend, what a 
L 4 girl 


3 
girl of Miſs M lively ſenſations 
muſt feel from ſo improper a treat- 
ment; and in what ſovereign con- 
tempt ſhe muſt hold the judgment 
of a perſon who, by theſe. unneceſ- 
. ary und ill-juged precautions, could 
give room for a ſuppoſition that ſhe 
had been diſcovered on the point of 
running away with a peaſant ; a ſtep, 
ſo totally inconſiſtent with her na- 


have diſcovered it to be next to im- 
poſſible, even for the unkindeſt treat- 
ment at home to have excited the 
moſt diſtant thought of. -'Tho' ſhe 
evidently ſaw the folly of ſuch. a 
proceeding, and the injurious conſe- 
quences of it to herſelf, there was 

no 
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no remedy; but by an application to 
her mother, whoſe ſtate of health 
was ioo precarious to hazard the 
mention of a thing that might at all 
-agitate her mind. She bad ſeen the 
young ſhepherdeſs in her whimfical 
habit, knew her heart perfectly, and 
was under no apprehenſion of any 
long continuance of this romantic 


frolic, or of its being carried to any 
dangerous length; was more pleaſed 


at her having faund an innocent me- 
thod of diverting her thoughts a little 


ner of it. Tis true, (he knew not 
the circumſtance ' of the ſhepherd, 
nor that it was talked of in the vil- 
lage, and, conſequently, might be 


miſcon- 


, 


from the conſtant painful ſcene at 
home, than hurt by the flighty man- 
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miſconftrued ; but even in that caſe} 
would only have repreſented to her, 
that the innocency of intention was 
not ſufficient to juſtify an action that 
miſtaken, or malicious people, might 
{ce, or endeavour to place, in a light 
obnoxious:to cenſure ; and have urged! 
thaſe convincing reaſons which would 
have made it as much her own act 
to deſiſt from, as it was to com- 
mence ſo peculiar a kind of diverſion. 
This is: the chief art of education, 
which no perſon was a more perfect 
miſtreſs of than this good Lady. Af 
ter her daughter was capable of un- 
derſtanding reaſonable arguments 
(which children of a good capacity 
certainly are, much earlier than it is 
generally believed) ſhe never impoſed 
a poſitive command, or made a mo- 


ther's 
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ther's authority a rule of action; but 
by eaſy ſteps led her young percep- 
tion to diſcover the beauty of recti 
tude, and the deformity of every de: 
viation from it; and plainly tnade 
of thoſe directions, which were al- 
ways given by way of friendly ad- 
vice: Thus the correctian of any 
wrong tendency; or improper incli- 
nation, ſeemed to be, and indeed li- 
terally was, her ewn choice, guided 
by the conviction of her judgment ; 
and, as ſuch, always received the 
bie commendation. 


Long habituated to this 8 
method of inſtruction, ſhe could ill 
bear the thought of ſubmitting to an 
abſolute authority, which would have 

8 been 
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been in itſelf extreamly irkſome, but 
when exerciſed by a perſon, whoſe 
abilities were inferior to her own, 
and whoſe plan oſ conduct ſhe evi- 
dently ſaw the impropriety of; it be- 
came inſupportable. However, this 
once. ſhe reſolved to ſubmit patiently, 
in the flattering hope that her mo- 
ther's recovery would put a period 
to ber diſtreſſes, but, at the fame 

time, reſolving. that. ſhould. thoſe 
hopes unfortunately prove abortive, 
then to embrace the r- e 


fyranojcal. government of ſo 1 impro- 


per a directreſs. This reſolution 
was afterwards unhappily put in prac- 


tice. . 


The 
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The enſuing winter the cruel di- 
ſeaſe put à final period to all her 
hopes, and within fix months after 

that the domeſtic ſcene was ren- 
dered ſo miſerable, by daily injunc- 

tions equally abſurd and provoking, 

that it ſeemed hardly poſſible! to ex- 

change it for a -worſe. Hence you 
ſee the origin of the moſt fatal 
ſtep in my friend's life, from 

which has flowed all the ſubſe- 

quent misfortunes of it. —— Thus, 
my dear, it generally happens when 
imprudent people interfere in things 

that they neither underſtand or have 
any buſineſs with; they become li- 
terally the ſole cauſe of realizing 
their own fears, by the ridiculous 
* en rs to Luer *. 
| | of 
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of vieh there was not the leaſt de- 
gree of probability but what exiſted 
in their abſurd 8 | 


Happy cold it be for one half of 
mankind if the other could be per- 


ſuaded to attend only to their own 
proper buſineſs - hut unfortunately, 
thoſe who: are leaſt able to regulate 
their on conduct, generally fancy 
themſelves beſt qualified to direct that 
of. others, and in this employment, 
of which they never can be capable, 
waſte more time than would have 
ſerved to make ſuch improvements in 
their own minds, as might have ren- 
dered them uſeful members of that 
ſociety, to which they are a conſtant 
have I run 9 ! While writing 


On 
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on this ſubje& you will have no rea- 
ſon to complain of blank pages, if 


my health permits their being filled 
up.—The poſt allows me not time 
for more this evening than to ſay 
that, with the utmoſt truth and ten- 
derneſs, I ſhall ever be moſt faith- 
fully 


Yours. 


LET- 
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—_—_ 


To Miſs Lovisa —, _ 


| 


© 7 OUR concern for the unfor- 
tunate Harriot will not be 
abated by the certainty of her pre- 
| ſent fituation. She is in lodgings at 
| 2 country village near London, which 
were provided for her by the perſon 
ſuſpected to have been the cauſe of 
her elopement ; and where, within a 
month after her arrival, ſhe became 

the mother of a child, whoſe birth 

has ſtamped an indelible mark of in- 

famy on her character. The mo- 
ment 
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ment her father became acquainted 
with this unhappy circumſtance he, 
very properly, ſent to intreat her to 
quit the man who had been the au- 
thor of her ruin; and, on this con- 
dition, promiſed to ſettle on her an 
allowance ſufficient to ſupport her 
handſomely, in any retired place-ſhe 
ſhould make choice of, and to pro- 
'vide alſo for the little one. She 
thanked him for a kindneſs ſo little 
expected, but declined accepting it; 
alledging, that, as ſhe was perfectly 
happy at preſent, any exchange muſt 
be for the worſe.—-In vain have they 
ſince repreſented to her the unayoida- 
ble conſequences of continuing in 
a way of life that muſt univerſally be 
condemned and which would for 
ever exclude her from the ſociety of 

Vor. I. M the 
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the good and valuable part of man- 
kind; that, the quitting it imme- 
diately, and retiring to ſome diſtant 
country, where, in a good neighbour- 
hood, that knew not her unfortunate 
hiſtory, a future - prudent conduct 
might makeher well received, was the 
only method that could poſſibly re- 
ſtore her father's peace, or fave her- 
ſelf from, that miſery which muſt ine- 
vitably be the reſult of perſiſting in 
the indulgence of fo criminal a paſ- 
fion. She is deaf to all perſua- 
ſion. Mr. — has had art enough 
to make her believe that it has been 
long his intention to obtain a divorce, 
and pretends to have ſufficient proof, 
after which ſhe expects to become 
his wife, this deluſion has-probably 
been the chief cauſe of her ruin; 

ſuch 
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fuch moſt certainly it is, for the pru- 
dence of Mrs. —— has been fo re- 
markable thai tho' ſeparated from her 
haſband, he is the only perſon who 
ſpeaks ill of her; a very extraordi- 
nary circumſtance, which, in a world 
fo fond of ſcandal, amounts almoſt 
to a demonſtration that he has no- 
thing material to alledge againſt her, 
nor do I believe ever entertained a 
thought of attempting it. Harriot's 
fituation is greatly to be lamented, who 
{ces not at preſent the dreadful con- 
ſequences that muſt ſoon enſue. Her 
mother has ſeen no company of late, 
and tis believed will never recover the 
dejection of ſpirits occaſioned by this 
unfortunate affair. The old Gentle- 
man had lately the mortification of 
voy upbraided, at a public meeting, 
M 2 with 
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with the ſcandal this unhappy daugh- 
ter had brought on his family, by a 
low perſon whom his ſupercilious be- 
haviour had offended ; and who, in- 
capable of feeling the indelicacy, 
gladly embraced this opportunity of 
taking the maſt cruel kind of re- 
venge. The haughty carriage of his 
eldeſt daughter ſeems a little lowered 
by the accident, ſhe is endeavouring 
to perſuade her father to quit a coun- 
try where her pride is frequently of- 
fended by mortifying infinuations, _ 
and unmannerly compariſons, and 
will probably prevail with him to re- 
move. | 5 


Whatever may be the misfortunes 
of Hatriot, her parents, if they have 
any virtuous ſenſibility, muſt be more 

than 
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than equal ſufferers ; who have to ac- 
cuſe themſelves, not only for permit- 
ting before their eyes the daily pro- 
greſs of her unhappy affection, but 
for neglecting to inſpire her young 
mind with principles that would have 
guarded her heart againſt the at- 
tacks of this criminal paſſion. Her 
diſpoſition was naturally good, and 
her temper ſo pliant that it could 
have been formed to any thing; the 
ſoil was capable of producing the 
moſt valuable plants, but, for want 
of cultivation, over- run with ſpon- 
taneous weeds ; amongſt which, her 
mother often accidentally dropped 
the ſeeds of vanity and falſe pride, 
which were the natural growth of 
her own mind. Harriot was never 


taught any thing but to dreſs, dance, 
M 3 and 


> 
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and play at cards ; in the - laſt, ſhe 
made a very early proficiency, that 
being 'the daily employment of the 
family ; Mr. —— was generally one 
of their party, and by this means 
bad acceſs to Harriot at all times; 
to wham his particular attention was 
remarked by all but thoſe whoſe 
principal buſineſs it was to have ab- 
of it, This inmoderate love of play 
is deſtructive of every thing valuable 
in the mind poſſeſſed by it; nar do 
I think any vice in the miſtrebs of 
a family, can be productive of wars 
conſequences, exclafve even of. tha 
pernicious effects of ſuch an example 
to her children, I am:myſelf of opi- 
nian, that ſo far from letting children 
learn to play at apy game, cards 

| ſhould 
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ſhould not even be given them to di- 
vert themſelves with when very lit- 
tle, nor ſhould. they ever be permitted 
to ſee others play; and approve much 
of my Lord L——'s not ſuffering 
them to enter his doors after his el- 
deſt child was two years old, and 
diſmiſſing a ſervant in whoſe pocket 
a pack was found. ; 


Such a law, in the family we are 
ſpeaking of, would very probably 
have prevented the irreparable miſ- 
fortune they have all at preſent but 
too much cauſe to lament. The 
anxiety with which you enquire into 
the particulars of this unhappy event, 
has led me to dwell ſo much longer 
than I intended on the diſagreeable 
ſubject, that my paper will hardly 

| M 4 permit 
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permit my telling you the pleaſute 


with which I read your remarks on 
Alphonſs's adventures. 


\ Your criticiſms. are in a 0 
juſt as to afford an excellent proof of 
your judgment. I cannot, however, 
agree with you in thinking it unna- 
tural for Alphonſo to ſleep under the 
extreme agitation of mind wherein 
he is deſcribed to lay down in the 
tent of Rodolphus; in this part of 
the ſtory I do not think the bounds 


of probability are exceeded, which is- 
more than I can fay in every in- 


ſtance.—Notwithſtanding the. witty 
Duke of Buckingham, and ſome 
others of the fame claſs, have endea- 
voured to turn this dormant ſcene in- 
to ridicule, I am by no means of 

| opinion 


— 
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opinion that it is in itſelf at all ab- 
ſurd. When the mind is diſturbed 
by things that rather irritate than 
oppreſs, there is no poſſibility of 
fleeping on the ſofteſt pillow ; but 
when wounded by affliction of the 
moſt grievous kind, if a vent is then 
given to the anguiſh by a violent flow 
of tears, the ſpirits, as when ex- 
hauſted by extreme fatigue of body, 
will fink to reſt, and ſleep naturally 
enſue. This truth I have more than 
once proved by experience ; from 


thence, am certain in both caſes of 
the effect; and in the preſent, pre- 
ceding corporeal labour muſt be taken 
into the account. I am therefore of 
opinion that here our author cannot 
be juſtly cenſured for an unnatural 
deſcription. 


May 
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May you, my dear Louiſa, never 
ot that poignant anguiſh 
which alene can prove the truth of 
this repreſentation ; but may every 
ſtage of your life be repleat with all 
the bleflings your virtues deſerve, 
and your friends wiſh to fee yon 
Nen af; amongſt the warmeſt 
5 1 8 number you may juſtly 


Vour affectionate, &c. &c. 


I 12 * 


The adventures of ALPHONSO Con= 
tinued. 


Was in ſome doubt whether to 

deſcend or not ; at length the 
uncertainty and hazard of the attempt 
deterred me, and I reſolved to go 
back to the tent, and conſult Ro- 
dolphus ; yet could not perſuade my- 
felf to quit the place, but Rood for 
fome minutes gazing on it with fixed 
attention, till an ĩrreſiſtible impulſe 
urged me to deſpiſe the danger, and 
purſue my Grft intention: The de- 
ſcont was not difficult; T went very 
ehearſully on a conſiderable way, 
in ſome places the openings were 
ſpacious, in others more confined, the 
n light 
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light diminiſhing from above as niy 
diſtance from the ſurface increaſed; 
1 began to be apprehenſive of total 
* darkneſs; and had ſome thoughts 
of going back to provide myſelf with 
a light; when I was greatly terrified 
with the appearance of a ball of fire 
about the ſize of a large cannon ſhot, 
which played ſo near my head, that 
it ſeemed almoſt impoflible to eſcape 
the deſtruction threatned ; I hardly 
knew what to reſolve on; but thought 
the only chance of ſafety was to re- 
turn back immediately, by which 
means it might be poſſible to get 
out of its reach before it burſt, 
Scarce had I formed this reſolution 
when the ball lighted on my ſhoul- 
der, from thence deſcended to the 
ground and diſappeared, by which, to 
| my 


(1 | 
my inexpreſſible ſatisfaction, I found 
it to be only a luminous vapour, 


without heat, and perfectly harmleſs; 


my joy at this diſcovery equalled the 
terror occaſioned by. apprehending it 


to be a ball of actual fire, and my 
ſatisfaction increaſed on obſerving two 


others of the ſame kind ariſe imme- 
diately after, which vaniſhed as the 


former, and was again ſucceeded by 
freſh ones; the conſtant fucceflion 


of theſe vapours gave ſuch a conti- 
nued light as to ſupply. the abſence 
of day, which facilitated my deſign ; 
nor did I doubt, by their illumina- 
tion, to deſcend. ſafely to the bot- 


Having recovered my fright, I 
ſtood ſome moments reflecting with 
ſurprize 


1 
ö 
/ 
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ſurprize on the cauſe of it. That s 
man who had juſt irretrievably loſt 
all that was dear and valuable to 
him in this world, norhad any pre- 
ſent means of procuring even the 
neceſſaries of life, and who but a few: 
hours before was eagerly courting 
death even in a painful form, ſhould 
now be thus terrified at the thought 
of its approach in a manner the 
moſt eaſy and inſtantaneous, ſeemed 
ſeurcely to be accounted for: From 
whence without any alteration of 
circumſtances, cried I alond, could 
proceed fo fudden a change of fenti- 
ment? Wherefore ſhould I now with 
the continuance of a life that for me 
no longer has a charm to boaſt—why 
dread the death I lately ſought, and 
which-alone- can reſtore my former 

happi- 
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happineſs; ſtrange inconſiſtency of 
human nature! amazing contradic- 
tion! how vain, how weak, how 
footiſh, is the mind of man, reaſon- 
ing for no end, uncertain in its con- 
jectures, unſteady in its reſolves, ig- 
norant of itſelf; conſcious of being, 
but, with all its faculties, unable ei- 
ther to account for, or even diſcover 
the mode of its own exiſtence ! 
What is this boaſted! reaſon but an 
ignis-fatuus of the mind, that more 
oft miſleads than guides us right? 
of what uſe the reſolutions, formed 
on thoſe philofophic principles that 

ſeems to dignify the” human ſoul, if 
ſhe can. be by foreign force impelled 
to act in oppoſition to her deliberate 
choice and calm determination ?—or 
if left by heaven a prey to every ſud- 


den 
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en ſtart of paſſion, What avaik A 
prudent plan of conduct, that no 
care can ſecute from theſe unavoida- 
ble interruptions?— Ah whither leads 
this thought—to what a maze of 
painful doubt! Man may perhaps be 


'Þ infignificant a link in_the great 
Chain of Being that, like apes to him, 


he ſerves for ſport to ſome ſuperior 
 order—Yet here religion ſhould ſuſ- 
tain the mind with better hopes— 
"but on what reſts the . certainty of 
that religion? on Faith? Faith in 
our prieſts, who may perhaps miſlead 
us, or be themſelves deceived — 
Some hold the Alcoran facred as we 
deem the Goſpel—the Jews reject 
them both China adores the Sun, 


Egypt the Crocodile; all think their 
"ſyſtem right, and tax the reſt with 
blind 
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blind credulity—And may not all be 
wrong alike, and every ſyſtem falſe ? 
Ohl for an unerring guide to folve 
while, 1 pauſed, forgot my fitua- 
tion, and even the motives that had 
led me to this ſubterrancous ſearch ; 
loſt myſelf in reflefting on the w- 
rious vicifſitudes of human life wich- 
out = poſiibility of accounting for 
them; my thoughts grew every mo- 
ment mote bewildered, and led me 
to ſo general ſcepticiſm, that I be- 
gan almoſt to doubt my on exiſ- 
tence; when 1 felt a: very ſenſible 
proof of ita reality,” by the pain of 
Hunger, and an extreme faintneſs, 
like what is uſually occafioned by too 
„ As I could not 
Vor. I. N ſuppoſe 
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ſupipoſe that. more than an hour hall 

land ſmet {had quitteũ the tritt 
e Radohlnus I now not how ud 
actdunt bt the unnatural ſuddem- 
s L found it imp Obe to ſubilſt 
— wiklieg 0 * 
ruined city uo time romaiged for 
sditieation; | the rage of. uppetits, | 


attecptiog to 'aſpend, 11 found my 
whole: frame ſo dobilitated, that ny + 
thai office, bent; hanenth my weight; 
vate r, had Icarce: ſuſcient 
ſtansgth % dan dus fm aunibling 
aadlang 5969 the abyſs | broeath. 

Conneccd by this of the nter patii- 
bility of ay aver coaching the fartace, 
] gays over dhe 4450p, ad began 
ip;rumngte a the ideplonble Gitud. 
goardeimbich As neduond, I bave 
alenady told n that the cavity in 
theinanth ris ade! c/ is ane 
phav de name as u be but 3. 


N N 2 paſſable 


ahi — this, — 
the pain of hunger recalled me from 
| my Late reverie, I found myſelf lying 
at full length, but knew not - how I 
eame to be in that poſture, and: well 
 teniembered/ that I was on y feet, 


- this —— — 
myſelf 


ww 
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_ myſelf of pteſumption and temerity, 
an entering the chaſm ; and of im- 
piety. in my late . exclamation and 


- tranſient infidelity ; believed my pre- 
ſent weaknefs (which from natural 
caaſes could no way account for) to 
be the immediate puniſhment of my 


crime; and owned the juſtice of that 


- confined me to the grave I had fo 


late impatiently demanded ; full of 


_ theſe reflections, in an almoſt ago- 


myſelf to the ſupream diſpoſer of all 


events in the following manner. 


Ohl Almighty Father of the Uni- 


verſe, Omniſcient and Supream l to 


i 


the doubt of whoſe exiſtence my ut- 
” moſt ſcepticiſm has never extended, 
ts — N 3 look 


* |) 
look OY: OY accept 
that integrity of heart by which thou 
Knoweft all the ations of my Fife 
have been directed, Pardo che fal- 
lies of grief, which, un- 
det the' ſevere affschon of the few 
hiſt days, have led” me to repitie ut 
thy uncrring diſpenſmions -I fore- 
bee the painfal and tedious method 
of my | approaching diffblution, ar 
ſenſible of the utter itypoibibity of 
eſorping it, yet, far from murmur- 
ing # a Fate ſo drcadfal, 1 yield 
ſabmiſtj ve to thy ſovereign will, and 

own the puhiſhment deferved ; yet 
oh | petit me to inipfore that all 
my ſuſferiogs may end with thy mor- 


rality, and my ſpirit be re- 
bai r 


in 


4A 1 
in the vifidn- of the night, I held a 
ſaneied com r. D with ply dtareſt Ar- 
timiſſi: Forgive the frailtics of 
a creature ſd imperſect, and impute 
neh as a crime the weakneſs of hu⸗ 
mai y. rt: would have proceeded, 
buys tn litiir emaids of Rrength was 
o exhauſted Hy :this exentidn,. thas 
the power of ſcech ſorſooł me; tri 
bps mod, hut I d nd lapger prot 
denne my aftichlete fond eden 
thoughts grew. confuſed; and y exel 
involuntarily elaſed bemſelves 3=4 
I Kal retained my ſenſes and Elentiy 
tecotumenſled my departing foul io 
tothe handa of its Creator my limbs 
were now became mdtivdleſs, the 
told that had fame - time-\inydded 
them ſee med haRening b the vitale, 


N 4 and 
1 
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ad convinced me; that che extreme 
languor 1 felt, could'© be no other 
than the article of death; I was 
_ pirſe@ly compoſed, and happy in 
the thought of ite near apptbach ; 
all my: fears were cvanithed, and J 
belt a gruteful- pleaſure in the hope 
af an immediate 'releaſe. At this 
inſtant a vice more melodions than 
IJ. n db, ot you conceive any 
idea df, diſtin iy called, Alphonſo 
I concluded it muſt come from my 


beloved Artimifſa, Who was waiting 
to de che arm t ſhould welcome 


voice came nearer, and again it cried, 


[ 33 } 


Alphonſo! look up Alphonſo; and 
7 with gratitude receive the peculiar 


tt faxonr of Heaven. At this, ex- 


89 I: raiſed my 
head (which from . reclining on my 


arm had ſunk with my face bending 


toward the ground) and turning ny 


* 


the viſion of the pteceding night, 
bed been [preſented to me ; amazed 


at this appearance; I began to ſi- 
pect m being ſtill im a dream, when 


coming claſer to me he ſaid, N& 


„ ceive, Alphonſo, that returning 
e vigour: which the great Author * 
* e 


40 
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*« the univerſe permits me to reſtore 
** fo you. I perceived in his hand 4 
tranſparent body, apparently about a 
ſpan in diameter ; its form irregular, 
and its reſemblance ſo near to water 
as not to be known from a fluid, but 
by that coheſion of its particles which 
preſerved a form entire tho unſuf- 
tained by any veſſel. Fhis he di- 
vided into three equal parts, applied 
one to my mouth, one to my noſtrils, 
and pteſſing the other between hie 
hands over my face, it inſtantly diſ- 
appeared; 4 thin miſt ſucceeded, 
and, for a moment ſurrounded me 
this was done in much leſs time than 
it has taken to relate it, and tho I 
diſtinctly ſaw the operation, I could 
dot fer that any thing touched me; 


but 
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dut ſenſibly 3 the air, I now 
dreathed, beyond expreffion oderife - 
tous, and felt an enjoyment infi- 
nitety fuperiot to what I could ever 
before have formed any conception 
ftored—my ſpirit ſeemed free as air, 
and I was no longer ſenfible of any 
incumbrance from matter ; I ſtarted 
from the ground, and was going to 
kneel at the feet of my deliverer in 
grateful acknowledgments of the be- 
nefits received. Perceiving my in- 
tention, he cried, © forbear, Al- 
« phonſo! your thanks are due only 
* to that Almighty Power who has 
« favoured you beyond the race of 
* of mortals, and permits me to 
« explain to you t the cauſes of thoſe 
<< events 
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« events in the conduct of that pla- 
© net you inhabit, that exceed the 
« reach of human capacity. Attend 
„ in filence, know me for your 
« guardian angel, who, from the 
« moment of your birth, even to 
e 
« have never left you. 


End of the Firſt Volume. | 
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